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Army Cooperation 


Invited in Efforts | prince 
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Assistant Director of Bureau 
Of Standards Emphasizes 
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Air Mail Service 
Extended to Miam 


i 
nd Transcontinental 
Connections Provided. 


The air mail service between New 
York and Atlanta will be extended so as 
to include on December 1, Miami, Fla., 
the Post Office Department announced 
November 14. The extension marks the 
completion of the remaining link of the 


present air mail. service between Boston | 


and Miami, and.also eventual air com- 
munication with South American coun- 
tries through a proposed service out of 
Porto Rico, it was stated. 

Extension of the air mail service to 
Miami, it, was explained, will also place 
that city in touch with the transconti- 
mental air mail service between San 


ton 


Increase Forecast 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


In Appropriations 
At Next Session 


Representative Wood Says 
Enlarged Activities of Gov- 
ernment Require More 
Funds. 


Subcommittees Begin 


Work on Supply Bills 


Quartermaster Reserve Officers| Francisco and New York City. The}Mr. Longworth Asserts Meas- 


Are Told Government Ap- 
preciates Their Interest 
In Program. 


Waste elimination through simplifica- 
tion and standardization were empha- 
sized by the Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Standards, Ray M. Hudson, in 
an address November 14 before the 
Quartermaster Reserve Officers of the 
United States Army, and made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Cooperation of the Army procurement 
officers in applying these principles to 
government operations and activities was 
requested by Mr. Hudson, who cited num- 
erous examples of the results which have 
been obtained in private business, The 
address follows in full text: 

Gives Examples of Application. 


Two important words, to the officers 
in the Army Industrial College studying 


procurement problems, are “simplifica-j 


tion,” and “standardization.” Their 
meaning and their application concern 
‘him in three directions: 

1—As an Army officer concerned with 
procurement of necessary supplies for 
the Army, in either peace time or war 


| transcontinental air mail service now 
connects with ‘Montreal, Canada. The 
full text of the Department’s announce- 
ment follows: ~° 

Announcement was made at the Post 
Office Department November 14 that, ef- 
fective December 1, 1928, air mail service 
will be established from Atlanta, Ga., 
via Jacksonville, Fla., to Miami. The 
contractor for this route is the Pitcairn 
Aviation, Incorporated, of Phildelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


The following is the schedule: 


Southbound—Leave Atlanta, 6:45 af 


[Continued on Page 2,Column 4.] 


Farm Cooperatives 


Plan of Organization| 


{Surveys of Setups Are Fa- 
vored by Specialist to En- 
able Understanding 


| propriations, 


Urged to Adopt Sound | 


ures Will Be Expedited and 
Predicts Action on 
Farm Relief. 


With the assembling of two subcom- 
mittees of the House Committee on Ap- 
Representative Wood 
(Rep.), of Lafayette, Ind., acting chair- 
man of the full Committee, predicted 
orally November 14 that the appropria- 
tions at the coming short session of Con- 
gress will exceed the appropriations of 
the last session by at least $25,000,000. 
The appropriations of the last session 
totaled $4,628,000,000. 

Of the total of last session, $4,322,000,- 
000 was for the current fiscal year, end- 
ing June 30, 1929, and the rest ($306,000,- 


000) was for prior years, as deficiencies. 
Mr. Wood stated that the incrase in ap- 
propriations likely for the coming session 
is due to augmented Government. ac- 
tivities, particularly the large public 
building program both in the country at 
large and at the National Capital. 


Action on Farm Relief Predicted. 


The Speaker of the House, Representa- 
tive Longworth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, 


Government to Open 


87,000 Acres to Entry 


Arizona, California and Oregon| 


Tracts to Be Made Available. 


The Department of the Interior 
through the General Land Office, an- 
nounced on November 14 the opening 
to homestead and desert-land entry of 
87,000 acres of land in Western States, 


| Restriction of Crop Production |Flood Contr 
| Js Advised to Aid Agriculture| Q)y Mississippi 


ao 


m 


DECENT and manly exami- 


nation of the acts of govern- 
ent should be not only tolerated, 


but encoiraged.” 


—William Henry Harrison, 
President of the United States, 
1841— 
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Lower Taxes on Farmers and Better Marketing to Enable 


Producer to Obtain More o 
Are Advocated by Assis 


The farm problem may be partly 


f Price Paid by Consumer 
tant Secretary Dunlap. 


° 
'you certain proposals which I have been 


;as the result of a survey and restoration) colyed by reducing agricultural produc-} advocating for the past four years— 


from reclamation withdrawal. 


The full text of the Department’s’ Government in helping the American| serious objection but which, on the other | 


statement follows: 


tion, by the assistance of the Federal 


farmer to receive:a larger portion of the 


In Arizona, Yuma County, approxi-! consumer’s dollar, and by the adjustment 


mately 69,000 acres of unreserved unap- 
propriated public land will be open to 


of taxes so that farmers will not have to 


| 


proposals which have not met with any 
hand, have not been approved and 
adopted by our Government. 


I suggested about four years ago, 


homestead and desert-land entry at the} Pay more than their share as they do at; when coming to Washington, that the 


local land office at Phoenix, on Decem-| Present, 


the Assistant Secretary of 


proper thing for the farmer to do was 


ber 21, 1928. The character of the land| Agriculture, Renwick W. Dunlap, stated| to accept from the Congress such legis- 
is of volcanic mountainous formation | November 14, 


and gently rolling or level. The soil is 
sandy loam, gravelly and stony. Timber 
consists of scrub palo verde and iron 
wood of no commercial value. There 
is an undergrowth of creosote brush, 
ocotillo, cholla cactus, and some sage 
brush. 

Approximately 12,000 acres of land in 
the northern part of California, in Sis- 
kiyou and Modoc counties, will be open 


(Continued on Page 2, Column $.]} 


Penalties Reduced 
For Overproduction 


Of Steel in Europe 


Distinction Made in Quotas 
Fixed by Entente Between 
Output for Home Use 
And for Export. 


The current situation in the Continen- | memorate the fiftieth anniversary 


tal Steel Entente, which embraces most 


time, Among Members. 


2—As a representative of an industry 


Ohio, stated orally on November 14 that 


the main program: of ‘the House will be of this industry in nine European coun- 


engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
an essential commodity, and 

38—As an individual consumer. 

In presenting simplification and 
standardization from these three differ- 
ent angles; I will use a number of actual 
examples. of their application. 

Simzlification, or Simplified Practice 

. as we prefer to call it, means the reduc- 
tion of unnecessary variety in sizes and 
dimensions of commonly used commodi- 
ties as a means of eliminating waste, de- 
creasing costs, and increasing values in 
production, distribution and consump- 
tion. 

Say Variety is Wasteful. 

It has been demonstrated. in many 
lines, variety is needlessly and waste- 
fully great. In fact, there is scarcely a 
commodity line not susceptible of some 
degree of simplification. To cite one 
typical example, a survey of three man- 
ufacturer’s lines by the National Retail 
Hardware Association showed the com- 
mon single bit axe made in 34 models, 4 
grades, 35 brands, 11 finishes, and 19 
sizes. As consumers we know we can 
demand any one of the 34 models in any 
one of the 4 grades, 11 finishes, 19 sizes, 
and get some one of the proprietors of 
the 35 brands to make it for us. In 
other words our potential range of se- 
lection is 994,840 varieties. Actually the 
manufacturers produced only 6,118 of 
these varieties. 

Simplified Practice means concentration 
on sizes, etc., in greatest demand. Studies 
of production, sales, or shipments of 
nearly every commodity will show that 
usually 80 per cent of the year’s business 
comes from 20 per cent of the varieties in 
which that commodity is offered to the 


'to expedite the appropriation bills an 


dj tries, is the subject.of a statement issued 


The business organization and set-up 
of cooperative associations’ are apt to 
determine their’ efficiency and probable 
success, the Senior Agriculturist of the! 
Division of Cooperative Marketing, A. 
W. McKay, has concluded as the result 
of study of cooperatives. Mr. McKay, 
who is the author of €extbook on -co- 
operative associations, stated that he has 
found a loose plan of organization 
usually accompanied by loose and care- 
less business methods. 

_ The full text of Me. McKay’s conclu- 
sions regarding organizations of cooper- 
atives, as made public by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, follows: 

Survey Suggested. 

The first test of the efficiency and 
probable success of an association is. its 
plan of organization and business set-up. 
A survey made to determine whether or 
not an association is soundly organized 
should give information that is helpful 
in the teaching of cooperative market- 
ing, that will give members a clearer 
understanding of the way in which their 
associations are organized, and that will 
enable them to discharge their re- 


to enact legislation respecting farm re-| November 14 by the Iron and Steel Di- 


lief. 


to consideration of the program, but 
personally he felt, pending such a con- 
ference, that appropriations an¢ farm 
relief would largely occupy the session.. 

As to further legislation respecting 
Boulder Dam, he said: 

“That is now up to the Senate. The 
House already has taken action.” _ 

The. Committee machinery initiating 
appropriation legislation for the coming 
session was started Novem 
a meeting 
subcommittee on the Departm 
Interior. 
Department .at. the last session totalle 
$273,178,539, .which includes the pay- 
ment. of pensions. 


Other Committees To Meet. 

The subcommittees on the Department 
of Agriculture, the War Department, 
and the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments are scheduled to begin considera- 
tion of their appropriation bills on No- 
vember 15. 


The subcommittee in charge of the ap-| tion. 


propriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor, all 


jit was stated. 


He«said he was going to confer; vision of the Department of Commerce. 
soon with the floor leaders with a view! sweeping modifications 


made in July, 
which will lighten the burden on all the 
industries habitually over-producing, are 
discussed in the: statement. Germany 
was most favoraity- affected of the group, 
The statement follows 
in full text: 

The Continental Steel Entente, formed 
at Brussels on September 30, 1926, by 
the steel industries of Germany, France, 


ber 14 with | Belgium, Luxemburg, and the Saar for 
of the House Appropriations | the purpose of regulating the produc- 
ent of: the pea raw steel within these countries 
Th ropriations for that|to that part of the world’s demand to 

oan tae ‘ di; which they normally cater, was, fortu- 


nately for its prolongéf existence, a flex- 
ible organization, susceptible of amend- 


| 


| Paraguay Adheres to Treaty New Grain Elevator 


! 


ment to meet and adapt itself to changed . 


conditions in the world trade in this com- 
modity. 
The 25 months which the Entente.has 


The statement was made in an ad- 
dress before the sixty-second annual 
session of the National Grange in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The address follows in 
full text: 

This being the open season for pro- 
posals for legislative relief for the 
farmer, and there being no law against 
any one making suggestions as to just 
how the farmer should be relieved and 
to what extent, I want to present to 





For Renunciation of War 


The Department of State, it was an- 
nounced November 14, has received a 
telegram dated November 12 from the 
American Minister at Asuncion, Para- 
guay, George L. Kreeck, stating that on 
that day Paraguay adhered to the Gen- 
eral Pact for the Renunciation of war. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: J 

The public announcement of unquali- 
fied adhesion was made during the cele- 
bration held on November 12 to com- 
of 
President Hayes’ arbitral award which 
settled the boundary dispute between 
Argentina and Paraguay. The Minister 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


Traffie Gain Shown 


By Cable to Alaska! 


Military System Adopted 
More Widely by Fishing 
And Canning Industries. 


An increase in traffic is reported over 
the Washington-Alaska Military Cable, 
according to an announcement by the De- 
partment of War, which follows in full 
text: 

The Washington-Alaska Military Cable 
and Telegraph System has shown a re- 


been in operation have seen this flexi-| markable increase in traffic handled in 
bility put to several severe tests and this; the past year, considering the fact that 
;same period has seen several significant there has been no increase in population 


changes in its operatior: 


ation: and organiza-| of the Territory, according to Major Gen- 
The Entente in its original form jeral George S. Gibbs, Chief -Signal Or- 


| having been the subject of an extended | ficer of the Army. 


analysis (published as Trade Information 


sponsibilities intelligently. Such a sur-| embodied in one supplv measure, will be-! Bulletin No. 484, May, 1927), it is pro- 


vey need not be undertaken in a spirit 
of criticism, but rather as a service to 
both the members and officials of com- 
munity associations. 
line is suggested: 
1. Is the association. incorporated? 
There are some definite advantages in 
incorporation, and, in general, only the 
smallest and most informal of local or- | 


trade and to the public. The other 80 per: ganizations can afford to dispense with 
cent of the year’s business comes from] incorporation. 


20 per cent of the varieties in which 


that commodity is offered to the trade] der the best law? 
The other 80 per cent} 


and to the public. 
of the varieties, rreviding as they do 
only 20 per cent of the business, are a 
drag on the business, running up the in- 
ventory, slowing down the turnover, 
taking up valuable space, and deducting 
from the profits. 

Consider the effects of excessive variety 
on: the supply or stores department. 


J 
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Weather Uniform 
In Cotton States 


Temperatures Near Normal 
With Rainfall Irregular. 


Week-to-week temperatures were un- 


usually uniform until near the end of 
the period from May to October in the 
principal cotton States, while rainfall 
was very irregular, it was stated No- 
vember 14 by the Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture. The statement 
follows in full text: 

The weekly rainfall and departures of 
temperature f.om normal, for each week, 
in the principal cotton States, for the 
period from May to October, inclusive, 
indicate that the temperatures, from 
week to week through the season, were 
unusuaily uniform until the latter part, 
when rather wide fluctuations occurred, 
principally in readings above normal. 
During much the greater part of the 
season temperatures were not only uni- 
form but were near the hormal, though 
a rather persistent coolness is shown for 
some of the States during the first part 
of the season. 

Rainfall was very irregular, but with- 


‘of stock certificates. 


2. Is the association incorporated un- 
Some successful as-] 
sociations are incorporated under a “gen- ! 
eral corporation” law. However,. these 
laws generally make no provision for the 
organization of nonstock associations, 
and, further, they usually provide that 
a stockholder shall have one vote for 
each share of stock that he owns. Often- 
times,. also, it is difficult under these 
laws to restrict the sale and transfer | 
association, it is advisable to keep stock 
in the hands of active numbers. Special 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


Ip 


gin its. consideration of the bill No- 
vember 20. 
Representative Anthony (Rep.), .of 


Committee on Appropriations, is ex- 
ected to arrive in Washington Novem- 
ber 19. He was not a candidate for re- 
election and* will retire as chairman on 
next March 4. . . 

The full Committee, it was announced, 
probably will meet about December 4 or 
5 to report to the House the first supply 
measure, which the Committee expects 
will be the one} providing appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments. The subcommittees in charge of 
the other supply measures will meet sub- 
sequent to the convening of Congress. 

Congress Meets December. 

Acting Chairman Wood said that the 
bills would be expedited as much as 
possible in the House with a view to 
having the last of them through both 


the session. 


The following’ out-| Leavenworth, Kans., chairman of the] 


{ 


posed to briefly review the more out- 


standing of these changes in order that| its commercial existence. It also indi-| 


[Continued on Page $, Column 2. 


Coaches Covered by Fabric 
Tested by British Railway 


Fabric-covered passenger coaches are 
being put into service on a British rail- 
way, the Department of Commerce was 
advised November 13 by the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at London, H. A. 
Burch. The full text of the report fol- 


| lows: 


In a cooperative | houses shortly before adjournment of! 


A passenger coach covered with strips 
of fabric covering, which take the place 
of the paint and varnish, has been re- 
cently pit into trial service by the South- 
ern Rai'way of England. The chief ad- 
vantage of this material is said to be 
the speed with which a coach can be 


It is evidence of the increasing de- 
pendence of the population upon the 
Signal Corps communication system for 


cates the growth and stabilization of 
certain industries, especially the fishing 


|and canning industries in southeastern 


The tentative program for report of| covered, as compared with the time! 
ea ; Which it takes to prepare paint and var- 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 8.) 





Radio Allocations Are Requested for Use 
In Locating Oil by Geophysical -Exploration 


| Application of Petroleum Companies Endorsed by Heads 
Of Geological Survey and Bureau of Mines. 


Use of geophysical methods in pros- 
pecting for oil hidden beneath surface 
rocks, so as to assure adequate reserves 
of petroleum within the ground and 


stabilive production to meet demand, are 
advocated bv the Geological Survey andj 
the Bureau of Mines. 


The director of the Geological Survey, 
Dr. George Otis Smith, and the acting 
director of the Bureau of Mines, O. P. 
Hood, have endorsed the applications of 
oil companies, now pending before ‘the 
Radio Commission, for short wave radio 
channels with which to carry on geo- 
physical explorations. (The full text of 
statement of Mr. Hood will be found on 
Page 2.) ' ; 

The full text of Dr. Smith’s statement 


out marked abnormalities over long! follows: 


periods, except in Atlantic coast sections 
in. Aigu.t and Septembcr when persist- 
ently heavy rains occurred, especially in 


the Carolinas; in these States the last! more than 20 years. 


month of the series was relatively dry. 
In Oklahoma the latter part of the sea- 
son had rather markedly deficient rain- 


As director of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey I have had intimate con- 
tact with the petroleum industry for 
My point of view 
through these years has been the publie 
interest in the production of oil. For 
the last four years I have given more 


fall, while in Texas but fe\. weeks had| specific attention to petroleum problems 


more than the normal amount. 


as the chairman of the Naval Oil Re- 


serve Commission appointed by the 
President and as chairman of the techni- 
cal advisory committee assisting the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board. In_ap- 
pointing that, Board, President Coolidge 
acted on “the patent fact that the oil 
industry’s welfare is so. intimately linked 
with the industrial prosperity and safety 
of the whole’ people -that Government 
and business can well join forces.” That 
Board’s activities for the last four years 
are therefore ‘predicated wholly upon 
the natural and logical concern :on the 
part of the public in the future welfare 
of this special industry. 

To me the. public interest attaching to 
the oil industry: is self-evident. . Like 
the mining of coal, the production of 
oil has become an indispensable service 
to the’ industrial and domestic life. of 
our country. . The fact that private cor- 
porations perform this. service in no 
wise affects its public natute. Even the 
presence or absence of the statutory 
label “public utility” does not determine 
the fact or measure the degree of public 
service. The economic fact of indis- 

[Continued on. Page %, Column 2} 
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nish in the ordinary way. a method 
which involves as many as 16 coats of 
size, paint and varnish. 

The material is of the standard shade 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) 
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Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


... Of every article in 
this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 


Turn to Back Page 


Alaska. Thirteen newspapers including 
seven dailies are published in Alaska, 
and every word of press dispatch news 
from the outside world goes to them over 
t: : Signal Corps system. 

During the year new radio stations 


were established at Dilligham, on Bris-/ offices are provided throughout the plant ; 


tol Bay, and at Squaw Harbor off the 
south coast of the Alaska Peninsula, to 
pick up the business of some 40 salmon 
canneries, and at Point Barrow to handle 


meteorological data for the Weather Bu- | 


reau and such other business as comes 
from traders in the Arctic Ocean. 


This later is the most northerly radio! 


station in the world, and its importance 
is bound to grow on account of its unique 
location on the globe, especially with re- 


(Continued on Page 2. Column 1.) 


Australia to Permit 
Overseas Banking 


Operations on Open Account in 
Commonwealth Authorized. 


Overseas banks are now allowed to 


operate in the Commonwealth of Aus-| 


tralia on open accounts, it was stated 
November 12 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

The most important development in 
financial circles in September was the 
unofficial announcement that the Aus- 
tralian banks, including the Common- 
wealth Bank, have agieed to allow over- 


seas banks to operate within the Com-}of Florida and the Railroad Commission | 


monwealth on open accounts. 

This question has been brought up a 
number of times in the last few years, 
but theretofore Australian banks have 
not been willing to permit any arrange- 
ment whereby overseas banks could ac- 
cumulate credits with their banking 
agents here and operate under open ac- 
count conditions, within the Common- 
wealth. It is believed that the final de- 
cision regarding the matter was left with 
the Commonwealth Brnk. 

According to a member of one of the 
leading banks here, several of the trad- 
ing banks are very much against this 
new concession. There seems to be no 
doubt that the change will facilitate the 
operations of American banks and as- 
sist the American exporter when ar- 
ranging exchange terms, 


{lation as the majority was willing to 


|grant and the President approve, and 
build on this legislation from time to 
i time as facts were discovered which made 
; changes or amendments to the law seem 
i necessary. I believe that if such action 
had been taken early in the present 
; administration we would have been en- 
joying, during the recent past and the 
present, certain aid from our Federal 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 
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Built at Port Arthur 
By Canadian Pool 


Unusual Efficiency Claimed 
For New Plant in Oper- 
ation Under Peak 
Conditions. 


i One of the largest and probably the 
| most up-to-date elevator in the world is 


PER 
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| To Be Inspected 


Members of River Commis« 
sion to Study Situation 
From St. Louis to 
New Orleans. 


‘Hearings Scheduled 
At Various Cities 


| Rapid Progress on Work Re- 
ported by War Department; 
Entire Appropriation to 
Be Expended. 


The Secretary of War, Dwight F 
Davis, announced orally on November 14 
that members of the Mississippi River 
Commission will start on an inspection 
trip on the Mississippi from St. Louis 
south on November 17 in connection with 
'flood control projects along that river. 
Mr. Davis said that he expects to ac- 
company the inspecting party on part 
of its trip. Hearings will be held at 
‘various cities along the river, he said, 
| where they have been asked by repre- 
| sentatives of local interests. 

; Those who will make the trip are: 
| 
} 


Brig. Gen. Thomas H. Jackson, President 
of the Mississippi River Commission; 
Col. Edwin H. Schulz and Major Ernest 
Graves of the Corps of Engineers; 
Robert L. Faris, Assistant Director, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; and C. H. 
West, Edward Flad, and John W. Stiles, 
civilian engineers. \ 

The inspection trip is scheduled to 
end at New Orleans on November 24, 
Public hearings have been scheduled for 


:now being operated by Saskatchewan] g¢, Louis on November 17, at Memphis, 
Pool Elevators Limited, which is one of | oy) November 19, and at New Orleans on 


7, 
has a total un- 


‘cular annex bins to 4,000 bushels for! 


| small ones. Shipping capacity to boats 
of 150,000 bushels per hour is provided 
| for by nine boat spouts and shipping 
| bins with a total capacity of 90,000 
bushels. 

Especial attention, it was explained, 
| Was given to the means of distribution 
| Of grain within the elevator. Forty-nine 
{garners of 3,000 bushels each provide 
reservoirs above the scales for the vari- 
| Ous leg discharges. Each scale and gar- 
|ner can dischare to any one of the eight 
'42 inch belts, four belts delivering to 
,each storage annex. 
! Special equipment, it was stated, in- 
| cludes high torque push button operated 
; motors for driving all legs and conveyor 
; belts, double helical gear reduction sets 
for the same purpose, and specially de- 
signed roller bearings for all conveyor 
‘stands and concentrators, tripper bear- 
; ings, cleaner machine bearings, and car 
dumper bearings. 

Comfortable and conveniently located 


for the elevator operation, and for Gov- 
,ernment Inspection and Weighing Staffs. 
[A system of intercommunicating tele- 
phones extends to all parts of the plant, 
i supplemented by horn and lamp signals 
and garner alarms. 

Large Capacity. 

Total storage capacity is well 
els is in the work house, and the remain- 
!der in two storage annexes. Each 
track provided for unloading, it was 
railway can place 230 cars on track for 
unloading at one spot. 

The Saskatchewan 
Limited, 
| tor corporation, owned by the Saskatch- 
ewan Wheat Pool, is the largest grain 
elevator company in the world, Dr. Booth 
| Stated. It operates country elevators at 


Pool Elevators 





‘more than 700 points and has terminal | 


elevators with 
bushels. 


capacity of 25,000,000 


Fast Service Urged 
For Berry Shipments 


|Shippers and Growers Endorse | 


\ 


Plan Recommended in Reporf. 


The strawberry growers and shippers 


| of Florida have filed a brief with the In- 
terstate Commeree Commission support- 
ing the recommendation of W. P. Bartel, 
Director of the Bureau of Service, that 
the Commission should order the rail- 
roads to.establish express refrigerator 
service for the transportation of straw- 
| berries from the South. The brief con- 
; stitutes a reply to the exceptions taken 
eos in Docket No. 18187. 

‘he shippers represent that establish- 


ment of this service will not entail the 
purchase by the railroads of any new 
equipment as the necessary express cars 
are available from the American Railway 
Express Company, and that if they 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


over: 
7,000,000 bushels, of which 900,000 bush- ' 


| pointed out, holds 23 cars so that the} 


which is the subsidiary eleva- | 


by the rail carriers to the proposed re- | Representative 


| November 24. 
| 


the handling units of the Canadian In addition, the schedule 
| Wheat Pool Organization, it was orally , 
; stated November 14 by Senior Agricul- 
tural Economist, Dr. J. F. Booth, of the 
| Division of Cooperative Marketing, De- 
j partment of Agriculture. The statement 
is based on information received from 
the Canadian. Wheat Pool. 

“ The plant, temninas elevator. No, 
Port’ Arthur, Ontario. 
loading capacity of 35 cars rer hour, it 
| was stated. It was bui't to handle 400 
‘cars in the average 12-hour day, and 500 
cars per day under peak conditions by 
the use of a night crew. 

Large Number of Bins. 

| <A feature of the piant, it was pointed 
; out, is the large number of bins ‘pro- 
| vided, totaling 683 bins varying in size 
from 32,000 bushels for the large cir- 


of the trip provides for public hearings 
to be held if requested at the following 
places en route: New Madrid, Mo., on 
November 18; Helena, Ark., on Novem- 
!ber 20; Vicksburg, Miss., on November 

22, and Natchez, Miss., 6n November 22, 

The most recent progress report on 
| fleed -contyal -work..on.the Mississippi, 

made public by the Départment of War 
on October 24, declared that: 

“Work: is progressing rapidly on Mis- 
| sissippi River flood control in accordance 
j with the plan adopted by Congress at 
its last session in the Flood Control Act 
approved May 15, 1928. The indications 
now are that the entire appropriation of 
$24,000,000 available for work on the 
new project will be expended or obligated 
prior to June 30, 1929. 

“In addition, allotments amounting to 
|over $400,000, have been made by the 
Secretary of, War from the emergency 
fund of $1,000,000 appropriated at the 
| last session of Congress for rescue work 
;and the maintenance and repair of any 
flood control work ou any tributary of 
the Mississippi threatened or destroyed 
by the flood of 1927 or subsequent floods. 

“These allotments enabled the Army 
Engineers to go to the assistance of 
local people last spring in making flood 
\fights on the White, St. Francis and 
‘other streams of the Mississippi River 
system and are now being used exten- 
sively in repairing crevasses in levees on 
|the tributaries. Additional allotments 
}from the emergency fund may be made 
| from time to time as required.” 


| List of Committees 
| Of House Corrected 


‘Present and Outgoing Members 
| For Coming Session Shown. 


A tentative list of the standing and 
select committees of the House, cor- 
jrected to November 13, for the second 
session of the 70th Congress, which con- 
venes December 3, has been made public 
in printed form by the Clerk of the 
House, William Tyler Page. It was com- 
piled under his direction and shows the 
present membership with names in 
brackets and those members who will 
not be members of the Tist Congress, 
‘after March 4, 1929. 

Outgoing chairmen of committees as 
shown in this list are: 

Sree: Representative Daniel 
R. Anthony, jr. (Rep.), of Leavenworth, 
Kansas, who was not a candidate for re- 
election to the House; next in rank, Rep- 
fresentative William R. Wood (Rep.),. of 
Lafayette, Ind., now acting chairman. 

! Military Affairs: Representative John 

M. Morin (Rep.), of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
defeated; next in rank, Representative 
W. Frank James (Rep.), of Hancock, 
i Michigan. 

Invalid Pensions, Representative W. 
T. Fitzgerald (Rep.), or Greenville, Ohio, 
not a candidate for reelection; next in 
rank, Representative Richard N. Elliott 
(Rep.), of Connersville, Ind., who, how=- 
ever, is chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds; 
;next in rank, Representative E. 
‘Beers (Rep.), of Mount Union, Pa. 

Election of President, Vice President 
!and Representatives in Congress: Repre- 
sentative Hays B. White (Rep.), of 
Mantakato, Kans., not a candidate; next 
in rank, Representative Charles L. Gif-- 
ford (Rep.), of Cotuit, Mass. 

Accounts: Representative Clarence 
;MacGregor (Rep.), of Buffalo, N. Y., 
withdrew as a candidate; next in rank, 
Charles L. Underhill 
i (Rep.), of Winter Hill, Mass., who, how- 
‘ever, is chairman of the House Commit- 
j tee on Claims; next in rank, Representa- 
| tive Randolph Perkins (Rep.), of Wood- 
cliff Lake, New Jersey, who, however, is 
}chairman of the House Committee on 
j Coinage, Weights and Measures; next in 
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By Radio Advocated 


By Bureau of Mines} 





Allocation of Wave Lengths 
Recommended to Prevent 
Waste of Peiroleum 
Resources. 





Use of geophysical methods in pros- 
pecting for oil is advocated by the Act- 
ing Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
O. P. Hood in a statement filed with the 
Federal Radio Commission in support of 
the application o foi] companies now end- 
ing before the Commission for short 
wave radio channels with which to carry 
on geophysical explorations. The full 
text of Mr. Hood’s statement follows: 

A memorandum from Scott Turner, 
Director of the Bureau of Mines, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of Commerce 
on October 18, 1928, gives some of the 
uses of radio for geophysical prospecting 
and safety work. That portion of the 
memorandum especially concerning geo- 
physical prospecting is as follows: 

“It is understood by the Bureau of 
Mines that the Radio Commission will 
hold’a meeting in the near future at 
which probably all of the practicable 
yadio bands will be assigned, and I wish 
to call to your attention two important 
uses for radio for which provision should 
be made before the practicable bands 
are finally apportioned. These uses are 
(1) for geophysical prospecting and (2) 
for experimentation in the possible use 
of radio as an aid to the rescue of en- 
tombed miners. 

New Methods Termed Necessary. 

“The easily found mineral deposits, 
both of metals and of oil and gas, have: 
apparently been located. The remaining } 
deposits are mostly those which are 
deeply covered or of which the struc-j 
tures are obscured. It is, therefore, plain 
that means for finding them other than 
the methods heretofore in use must be | 
developed. The newer methods are known | 
as geophysical methods because they deal 
with the physical characteristics of the 
earth’s crust. The methods are becom- 
ing more and more refined and must con- } 
tinually be improved. 

“A number of these methods depend 
on a signal from a central location which 
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pensable service is the proof of true 
social value and should be the com- 
pelling reason for Government action 
in the line of both protecting and pro- 
moting such public service. I remember 
that the U. S. Coal Commission, 0 
which I was a member, illustrated the 
public interest attaching to the coal 
industry with the remark: “Shut down 
the coal mines and the whole country 
would soon be not only cold but idle 
and hungry.” 

It was in similar recognition of the 
indispensable character of the oil in- 
dustry that President Coolidge in ap- 
pointing the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board said: : 

“I am advised that our current oil 
supply is kept up only by drilling many 
thousands of new wells each year, and 
that the failure to bring in producing 
wells for a two-year period would slow 
down the wheels of industry and bring 
serious industrial depression. The prob- 
lem of a future shortage in fuel and 
lubricating oil, not to mention gasoline, 
must be avoided, or our manufacturing 
productivity will be curtailed to an ex- 
tent not easily calculated.” 

The cooperation of the Government 
with private business becomes a neces- 
sity wherever and whenever that busi- 
ness is of such a character as to be 
clothed with public interest because it 
is connected with public necessity, and 
Government agencies like the Geologi- 
cal Survey and the Bureau of Mines 
have their chief reason for being in the 
early recognition of the fundamental 
principle that Government action needs 
to promote as well as guide the activities 
of the mining industry. In a more spe- 
cific way the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board for nearly four years has carried 
on a campaign of painstaking study of 
the oil industry, as a timely expression 
of the essential responsibility of Gov- 
ernment defined and described by the 
Board. 


Need of Conservation 
Discussed by Oil Board 


In its first report the Federal Oil Con- 
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is received through the earth at statios! servation Board clearly defined its task 
some distance away. The retardation orjas one of reducing present waste and| 
acceleration of the signals through the|insuring future supply. “There must be 
earth gives a clue to the structures be-| natural concern over our future supply 
low, and thus to the location of a de-}o¢ oil because of the manifest depend- 
sired deposit. In order to ascertain the] ence of so large a part of our industrial 
retardation or acceleration of the signals |ife, national defense, and domestic com- 
through the earth, use is made of radio;fort upon continued adequate supplies 
waves to signal simultaneously to the va-| of lubricants for all machinery and fuel 





rious stations. 
High Poyer Not Necessary. 

“The radio signals are so nearly in- 
stantaneous in their flight to the stations | 
that they make a good yardstick for; 
measuring the speed of the earth waves. 
The power used is small, probably never | 
over 100 watts, and the range of the 
waves is ordinarily less than 50 miles. 
Most of the prospecting is done in re- | 
gions remote from radio stations, and} 
therefore offers a minimum of interfer- | 
ence, i 

“The continuing discovery of ore, nd 
and gas deposits is a matter which con- 
cerns the public welfare to an enormous, 
extent, and is comparable in its impor-} 
tance to the continuance of transporta- | 
tion facilities. The need of the reserva- 
tion of powers up to 100 watts is very 
great and will probably increase with} 
time. Representatives of the National 
Research Council, private corporations, 
and of the Geological Survey have all 
urged the Bureau to use its good offices 
in this matter.” 

In addition to the foregoing, high-fre- 
quency alternating currents are applied 
directly to the earth structure and the 
resulting phenomena used to indicate ge- 
ologic structure and possible mineraliza- 
tion. All frequencies are needed in this 
work and as yet no limit to power re- 
quired has been determined. 

Beyond Experimental Stage. 

The Bureau of Mines considered the 
continued development of such geophysi- 
cal methods to be of immediate public 
interest for the following reasons: 

(1) Geophysical prospecting work as 
carried on at present is beyond the purely 
experimental stage. It has already es- 
tablished its worth and work should be 
continued in order to produce even; 
greater results than those so far accom- 
plished. 

(2) It is of direct public importance to 
know the national resources of all 
mineral products including oil. Geophysi- 
cal surveys at present have not been 
completed and it is highly desirable to 
have a record of the probable oil-bearing 
structures. 

(8) The value of these methods has 
been well established and is reflected in 
the present economy of production of 
petroleum. These methods not only lo- 
cate the general structure favorable to 
the occurrence of oil but also that portion 
of the structure at which oil is most 
likely to occur and eliminate much use- 
less drilling. The present cost of drill- 
ing a hole is from $50,000 to $100,000, 

Will Prevent Waste, Is Claim. 


various structures favorable to the -oc- 
currence of oil, the oil industry is in a 
position to better regulate itself upon 
a sound economic basis. Oil may be 
drilled for only as needed and unneces- 
sary waste-of oil, due to the hazards of 
unintelligent drilling, is avoided, In other 
words, geophysical prospecting will pre- 
vent much waste of our national re- 
sources. 

(5) The research work in these 
methods has been carried on by many 
independent interests, each one of which 
contributed to the development of the 
science. It is,desirable that no exclusive 
right be given to any organization en- 
gaged in this field. 

(6) The application of radio methods 
should not be restricted in frequency or 
power to any band, since the effect of di- 
rect application of these waves to the 
ground structure depends upon both fre- 
quency and power. 





Alaskan Cable System _ 
Shows Increase in Traffic 
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spect to air routes, The stations at Cop- 
per Center and Little Squaw Mine were 
discontinued in accordance with the ap- 
proved policy of the War Department to 
maintain the system at approximately its 
present level of expense’and to take care 
of justifiable increases or new demands 
by reducing the plant at places that have 
become of local importance. 

Improvements are planned for the 





(4) By determining the location of the | 


for automotive engines. Our future re- 
sources in coal and iron have been so de- 
termined by geological evidence and ex- 
ploration that we can measure our proved 
supplies by centuries. But the local} 
character of oil deposits, their geological | 
uncertainty, and the vast amount of un- 
productive capital required for long ad- 
vance exploration prevent any such ad- 
vance proof in the case of oil.” And 
later in its report, by way of formulat- 
ing the line of action along which the 
“normal commercial initiative of private 
enterprise” must ‘be direeted in order 
to assure future supplies, the Board 
enumerated: First, the continued ex- 
ploration for extension of known fields | 
and, second, the continued exploration 
for new fields. In aid of the a inean 
by the industry, the Board also urged} 
continued and expanded research by the 
Geological Survey in its geologic studies 
of the structure of oil-bearing areas. The 
principle of cooperation between the Gov- 
ernment and the industry in planning and 
carrying out research was again urged 
in the final sentence of the Board’s re- 
port, 

The purpose of the Government’s con-} 
cern in this subject of maintaining the 
supply of oil necessary for the Nation’s 
industrial life is simply that of safe- 
guarding the future. To look beyond! 
the needs of this year, of this decade, | 
and even of this generation is the proper 
function of Government, and it is all the 
more an obligation upon those of us in 
the Government service to join hands 
with the engineers in the employ of the 
progressive oil corporations in seeking 
“ways and means of safeguarding the 
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jnational security through conservation , preference right to the land superior to 


of our oil,” in the strong language of | 
President Coolidge. ; 

I need not more than suggest to you 
that oil has become a topic charged with 
great international significance. That 
phrase “safeguarding the national se- 
curity” comprehends both the industrial 
and commercial needs of a country like 
the United States and its requirements 
for national defense, for as the Presi- 
dent expressed it in addressing the Oil 
Conservation Board, “the supremacy of 
nations may be determined by the pos- 
session of available petroleum and its 
products.” 

To me conservation of oil involves 
stabilization of an indus*:y which since 
the beginning of its history. in 1859 has 
suffered serious ups and downs.. In plan- 
ning that stabilization, no condition 
would be more effective than the assur- 
ance of adequate supply ‘for at least a 
jfew years ahead. President Coolidge 
ispoke of the necessity of drilling “many 
thousands of new wells each year” and 
the Oil Conservation Board reported: that 
“The annual producton’ during many 
| years has been sustained by the. discov- 
ery of sufficient new fields each year to 
maintain a very large contribution from 
this flush flow. Therefore, supply equal 
to our present demands hangs definitely 
{upon the rathey precarious basis of re- 
; peated new and important discoveries.” 
|It is this uncertainty that introduces a 
big hazard into an industry upon which 
the public depends for an increasing pro- 
portion of its fuel. To reduce that hazard 
would be in the public interest. 

Related to the hazard of uncertainty 
in discovering new pools as needed is the 
less in efficiency and economy incident to 
operating pools whose limits are not well 
determined in advance. The orderly 
operation of oil pools urged upon the 
operators by the Federal! Oil Board as a 
conservation measure of the first order 
of imp -rtance and now no less desired 
by the leaders in the oil industry is an 
economic ideal requiring a definite 
knowledge of the oil structure. The 
united and coordinated effort recom- 
mended by the Government places upon 
the operating companies the burden of 
better engineering in advance of opening 
up a new field. The better economics in 
oil production asked in the interest of 
the public necessarily, then, involves the 
jadoption of a new technique by the in- 
, dustry. 
|}. The oil pools that have yielded the ten 
billion barrels of our past production 
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Alaska System, particularly by the in- | have been discovered in considerable part 
stallation of new high power, high fre-j|on geologic evidence afforded by surface 
quency radio sets to establish alternate |indications, But more and more, as the 
channels from Seattle to points in Alaska. / production of these known fields declines, 


the hunt must be extended into areas 
where the surface rocks afford little or 
no clue of what lies beneath. Fortun- 
ately through the newly developed 
and scientifically applied methods of 
what has been termed geophysics the 
trained searcher for oil is now enabled 
to see far below the earth’s surface and 
to detect and locate geologic structure 
favorable for oil accumulation. As al- 
ways in the past, the drill is still the 
instrument that actually finds oil, but 
the geophysical methods afford the 
means of making exploration by the 
drill far more effective and far more 
economical. Capital and labor are both 
conserved in finding oil by the use of 
these new methods. I believe such con- 
servation of economic forces to be a 
matter of public interest. 


Geophysical Exploration 


For Oil Is Endorsed 


The search for and blocking out of ad- 
ditional oil pools is plainly in the in- 
terest of oil conservation, because under- 
ground reserves of oil where Nature 
stored it, once determined as to place 
and to approximate contents, would 
surely tend to stabilize the business of 
producing oil. Moreover, this storage 
of oil in the original package av 
cost of storage in steel tanks and ti 
risk of attack from the air, whether the: 
destroyer be Nature using lightning as} 


a weapon or an enemy plane using | Pears sufficiently complete to warrant/climination of 44 p 


bombs. 

In attaining this desired end of es- 
tablishing underground reserves by the 
producing companies, no agency promises 
more effective service than the geophy- 
sical methods of preliminary exploration. 
These methods are expensive to operate, 
but. they save much of the money that 
would otherwise be wasted in drilling dry 
holes. For such geophysical exploration 
to be undertaken by the Government’s 
own scientific bureaus would involve ex- 


penditures far beyond the scale of 
present appropriations to the civil 
branches of the Government. But any 


help that the Government can extend to 
the private corporations that perform 
this public service would seem to be the 
best of public policy and directly in line 
with President Coolidge’s instructions for 
the Government to join forces with the 
oil industry in working out the problem 
of oil.conservation. 


Colonel E. A. Kreger Named 
As. Judge Advocate General 





The appointment of Col. Edward A. 
Kreger as Judge Advocate General of 
the Army, with the rank of major. gen-. 
eral, was announced in a statement 
by the Department of War on November 
14. The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The President has approved the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary of War for 
the appointment of Col. Edward A. Kre 
ger, Judge Advocate General’s depart= 
ment, to be Judge Advocate General of 
the Army, with the rank of major gen- 
eral, effective November 16, 1928, upon 
the completion of the four years of his 
detail to that office by Maj. Gen. John 
A. Hull. 


Opening of 87,000 Acres 
Of Land Is Announced 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to homestead and desert-land entry be- 
ginning November 28, at the local land 
office at Sacramento, California. Infor- 
mation indicates that the lands are 
mostly hilly or mountainous and the 
soil third rate. 

In Klamath County, Oregon, 6,000 
acres of land in the southern part of 
the county will be open to homestead 
and desert-land entry beginning Novem- 
ber 28, at the local land office at Lake- 
view, Oregon. The lands are rolling and 
hilly with a second rate soil adapted to 
agriculture, the climate being equable. 

Qualified former service men of the 
World War and those persons claiming 


< 





that of the soldier have 91 days from the 
opening dates in which to file their ap- 
plications and the public generally may 
file on the day following the expiration 
of the 91-day period. 
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Tower of TeaCups | 
Built at Leipzig Fair 


Structure Intended to Stimulate 
Interest in Porcelain. 





Twelve thousand tea cups were used 
to construct a tower of procelain at a 
fair held recently in: Leipzig, Germany, 
the Department of Commerce stated No- 
vember 14, ‘ 

The full text of the statement follows: 

In order to stimulate public interest-in 
procelain the tea cup tower was ‘built on 
the market place in the center of the 
city. A large Christmas tree near the 
tower decorated with onramental stars 


made from procelain was -likewise in-, 


tended. to attract the 
nual fall fair. 

The procelain industry has declared it- 
self united in order to present a com- 
bined front to foreign competition, to 


public at the an- 


|solve the problem of aver-production in 


the domestic market and to be able to 
readily adapt itself to changing public 
tastes and limited public pocketbooks. 
Business at the fair, however, was ex- 
tremely dull. Exhibitors had not ex- 
pected many foreign orders as the Fall 
Fair is always quiet in this respect, but 


|they had hoped to secure some good 


domestic business, especially those firms 
who do not employ traveling salesmen. 





| Shipments of Locomotives 
For Industrial Uses Gain 





The value of mining and industrial 
electric locomotives shipped during the 
three months ended September 30 was 
$860,305, according to a statement by 
the Department of Commerce Novem- 
oer 34, The statement follows in full 

ext: 

Shipments of mining and industrial 
electric locomotives for the quarter 
leaded September 30, 1928, as reported 
{to the Department by 10 firms compris- 
ing practically the entire industry, were 
141 valued at $860,305, as against 111 
locomotives valued at $729,458 for the 
quarter ended June 30, 1928, and 193 
valued at $898,970 for the quarter 
ended September 30, 1927, 
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Liberal Party Given 
19,471 Majority in 
Nicaragua Election 


General McCoy to Return As- 
sistants to United States as 
Soon as Services Can 
Be Spared. 





The latest returns on the Nicaraguan 
elections received by the Department of 
State, show that the total reported vote 
was 132,949, that there were no instances 
of disorder on election day and that the 
majority of the Liberal Party was 19,471. 
Eighty-eight per cent of these registered 
voted, 

The Department also announced that 
beginning November 18, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Frank R. McCoy. would send his 
election assistants home as rapidly as 
their service could be spared. 

The Conservative Party, General Mc- 
Coy reports, will -have a majority of 
three in the joint sessions of Congress 
which proclaims the election, but he be- 
lieves that the decision of the National 
Board of Elections will be respected by 
the Congress. 

The announcement by the Department 
of State follows in full text: 

The results stated below are based 
upon telegraphic returns and are not 
therefore to be regarded as final. All of 


oids the | the the 432 precincts have, however, re-|and copper 
he | ported and present indications are that| brass and copper tubes, and 59 per cent 


ill be neces- 
now ap- 


no material corrections wi | 
sary later, ‘Our information ! 
the following observations: 

No Instance of Disorder. 


No instance. of disorder on election day 
occurred in any part of the Republic. 
The voting proceeded smoothly and in 
many urban cantons was practically com- 
pleted by noon. In no reported case was 
it necessary to keep the polls open be- 
yond 4 p. m. ‘The stain-with which the 
fingers of voters were marked was ac- 
cepted in good humor and no efforts to 
remove it and vote twice have been re- 


ported. Its use was undoubtedly help- 
ful in preventing fraud and inspiring 
popular acceptance of the results. The} 


total reported vote was 132,449 and shows 
a Liberal Party majority of 19,471 votes 

ighty- | 
eight percentage of the persons regis- 
tered voted. This high per cent was 
practically uniform in all the departments 
except Nueva Segovia. and. Jinotega,! 
where’ the average féll to 82.per cent. 

The results of the election appear to 
have been accepted in ‘géod part by all 
concerned, Surprisingly few,-votes, were 
the subjéct of*objection at thé ‘polls.’ In: 
the canvass of votes for President, Vice; 
President and Sénators,fall’ such objec- 
tions ‘can be disregarded -without affect- 
ing -the ;results and »no-question. as to 
ese ng is-oxpemee to gome before 
the National Board. Of the nine Sena- 
tors apparently elected the Liberals have 
secured five and the Conservatives four 
and as a consequence the two parties will 
be equally represented in the Senate with 
twelve. seats, each. AlJ-incoming Sen- 
ators were elected by decisive majorities 
in which challenged votes will have no 
significance so far as can be foreseen. 
Of the 25 deputies apparently elected the 
Liberals have secured 17 and the Con- 
servatives 8, 23 of the number received 
majorities which appear conclusive. Two 
deputies, however, were elected by majori- 
ties of but one vote in each case . It was 
anticipated that difficulties might arise 
in the final canvass of these two districts. 
Protests Considered. 


The election in 8ne case, that of a Con- 
servative from Masaya, has already been 
confirmed unanimously by the Depart- 
mental Board. The other election, that 
of a Liberal Deputy from Granada, has 
been confirmed by Departmental Board, 
but not unanimously and will now come 
before the National Board. Indications 
are that the next Chamber will contain 
23 Conservatives and 20 Liberals and that 
the United Congress, which will proclaim 
the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, will contain a majority of three 
Conservatives in joint session. At pres- 
ent Departmental Boards are engaged 
in canvassing the election results as 
reported by precincts and in considering 
any complaints or protests that may be 
presented, On November 12th the Na- 
tional Board will begin its final review 
of the returns as submitted by the De- 
partmental Boards. In view of the ap- 
parent decisive majorities reported in 
all cases but those of the two deputies 
mentioned above it is not anticipated 
that final review by the National Board 
will be prolonged. Upon the completion of 
the canvass by the National Board cer- 
tificates of election will be issued to the 
successful candidates, 

Under the Nicaraguan constitution the 
election of President is proclaimed by the 
united houses of Congress after each 
body has passed on the election of its 
own members and has organized for 
business. According to Nicaraguan prac- 
tice the qualifications of Senators and 
Deputies are passed upon by the hold- 
over members of the respective houses 
who meet in preparatory sessions on De- 
-cember 10 to examine the credentials 
of the newly elected members. While, as 
stated above, the Conservatives will have 
probably a majority of three votes in 
joint session, present indications are that 
the decision of the National Board of 
Elections will be respected by the Con- 
gress.” : 








Results Due to Cooperation. 
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Every storekeeper or supply officer will 
admit that sizes are the bane of his *ex- 
istence. Many items of course must be 
carried in a wide range of sizes. This 
is unavoidable, but it is often possible to 
discard, or discontinue as stock items, 
sizes for which there is little or no de- 
‘mand, : 
Such elimination or simplification is 
often justifiable solely on the basis of 
the cost of the room taken up by these 
seldom wanted or little called for sizes. 
Our railroads have studied the annual 
cost of maintaining supply stocks and 
find it as high in some cases, as 25 per 
cent of the value of the inventory. The 
distribution of this expense is as fol- 
lows: Storage facilities, 0.25 per cent; 
insurance, 0.25 per cent; taxes, 0.50 per 
cent; transportation, 0.50 per cent; 
handling and distribution, 2.50 per cent; 
depreciation, 5.00 per. cent; interest, 
6.00 per cent; obsolescence, 10.00 per 
cent. / 
One carrier found it possible to elim- 
inate from the variety it formerly 
thought necessary to keep its equipment 
in order 22 per cent. of the paints and 
varnishes, 32 per cent of the non-ferrous 
reds and metals, 36 per cent of the brass 
sheets, 38 per cent of the 


of the fire bricks. A total of 140,000 items 
of supply was simplified to 78,000, an 
er cent, 

Another ‘carrier in one year reduced 
its inventory 25 per cent by variety of 
items, and 71 per cent by value. Nearly 
$2,500,000 of hitherto idle capital was 
thus released for use in other and more 
effective ways. 

Since 1920, practically all of the class 
I roads of the country have worked con- 
sistently to simplify their stores stocks 
and reduce their inventories. According 
to Interstate Commerce Commission 
figures, the total reduction in the past 
eight years has amounted to 31 per cent. 
That this simplification has not hurt but 
instead helped railway operating ef- 
ficiency is demonstrated by the remark-j 
able reductions in transit time per ship- 
ment, and by other evidences too nu- 
merous to mention here, 

So much for the stores supervisor’s or 
supply department’s problem. Consider 
now the all-important problem of food. 
During the World War the production, 
shipfient, and “delivery of an adequate 
supply to the A. E. F. was paramount. 
Many emergency measures were invoked. 
Sugar, meat, wheat, and other commodi- 
ties were rationed to the civilian popu- 
lation., Everything possible was done 
to control consumption at home, and to 
increase production, so that the armies 
overseas might be kept supplied. 

Food ‘is: also the most important and 
the largest item in the family budget, 
taking, on the average, some 38 to 40 
per cent of the family income. It would 
seem, therefore, advisable to encourage 
the application of simplification wherever 
possible along the line from initial pro- 
ducer to ultimate consumer, as a means 
of keeping this cost as low as possible; 

A Japanese can manufacturing com; 
pany, whose representative in the United 
States, according to its report, studied 
the simplification movement here, exam- 
ined 2,134 varieties of canned provi- 
sions; found 250 different sizes and 
styles of cans used; simplified their num- 
ber to 14, and adopted these 14 as stand- 
ard. In this work the company had the 
cooperation of the Food Bureau of the 
Japanese Army and Navy. : 


Simplification Applied 


| 





| 


| To Farm Machinery 


Working back toward the prime source 
of food we find the National .Association! 
of Farm Equipment Manufacturers have 
simplified the varieties of farm machin- 
ery from 2,135 in 1914 to 227 in 1926, an 
elimination of 75 per cent. Thirty va- 
rieties of walking plows replace 209; 14 
varieties of cultivators replace 180; and 
18 varieties of drill and seeder attach-! 
ments replace 1,116. 

One implement manufacturer has sim- 
plified the line of wrenches used on his 
products from 24 to 4. This was pos- 
sible because he simplified the varieties 
of bolts and nuts used in assembling his 
implements. Plow bolts alone have been 
simplified from over 1,500 varieties to 
approximately 800. 

The simplification of bolts and nuts in 
this and other industries has made pos- 
sible the simplification of the self-open- | 


jing and adjustable die heads used on the 


automatic screw machiyes. One manu-! 
facturer of these important production | 
tools states that through simplification | 
he reduced his inventory by $225,000,! 
saved $13,500 a year in interest charges, | 
reduced his office pay roll by $12,500, and | 





Nicaragua Thanks 
America for Its Aid’ 





President Diaz Says Election 
Was Conducted Fairly. 


The Department of State on Novem- 
ber 14 made public a message received! 
from President Diaz of Nicaragua in 
reply to a message from President 
Coolidge, con#ratulating the Nicaraguan 
executive on the recent election in that 
President Diaz’s message, em- 





|without doubt due to the complete co- bodied in a statement issued by the De- 


Operation of all American services and 
personnel. 
arrangements made and the wise 
ions of the Naval, Marine and 
Cofamanders,..will be fully reported on 
later. Our report on the election of Sen- 
atros and Deputies will be communicated 
to the prepartory bodies of the respec- 
tive houses on December 10, and our 
report on the election of President and 
Vice President will be presented to the 
united Congress on or about Decembe: 
15, the date fixed by the constitution for 
its formal installation. The date fixed 
for the inauguration of the President is 
January 1, 1929. Beginning November 
18 my assistants will leave Nicaragua as 
rapidly as their services can be spared.” 


Air Mail Is Extended 
From Atlanta to Miami 


recau- 





éannlmipaiaede 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
m., leave Jacksonville, 9:55 a. m., ar- 
rive at Miami, 1:30 p. m. 
Northbound—Leave Miami, 11:05 a. 
m., leave Jacksonville, 2:50 p. m., arrive 
Atlanta, 5:50 p. m, 
This route will make connection with 
the New York-Atlanta air mail service 
as-well-as the transcontinental route, 


The protection ‘and , police | 


| partment of Sfate, follows in full text: 
|__ His Excellency Calvin Coolidge, White 
louse, Washington: I have received 


Guardia with great satisfaction the cabled con- 


gratulations ‘which Your Excellency 
sent me yesterday in connection with the 
Presidential elections which were held on 
the fourth of this month. True to my 
promises I did everything which I could 
to cooperate in an efficient manner with 
General McCoy and the other members 
of the electoral mission in order that 4 
friendly, honest and impartial election 
could be held. 

I have the honor of informing you 
that not only General McCoy but also 
the other members of the commission 
who composed the Departmental Boards 
and election supervisors complied with 
the mission which was confided to them 
by your Government. Both parties rec- 
ognized the impartiality and_ justice 
with which these officials acted ne 
the election period, as a result of whic 
the people of Nicaragua again thank 
the American Government for the 
friendly cooperation anc interest which 
it has always taken in order that peace 
and national prosperity may obtain: in 
this Republic. 

Please accept my most sincere thanks 
for your message of congratulation, 
(Signed) -ADOLFO DIAZ, 


i 


his annual obsolescence losses by $10,000 
with improvement in the qualtiy of his 
product and fair treatment to his cus- 
tomers. 

Simplification has touched not only 
products and the tools by which they are 
made but also the shops; their equip- 
ment, fittings, etc. One company simpli- 
fied its wall switches from 17 to 1. 

The electric lamp industry simplified 
lamps from 45 to 5. There used to be 9 
varieties of 50-watt lamps, now there is 
1; and the lamp industry proudly asserts 
and makes good its statement that you 
get a better lamp today for 25 cents 
than you did in 1909 for $1.10. 


Application Urged 
To Hospital Material 


I’ve purposely taken you from the} 
front-line trenches clear back over the 
line of supply to its very source, to show 
you that simplification applies at nearly 
every point in that line. 

Medicines are important to the Army. 
Simplification can be, and has been, ap- 
plied successfully to them. One company 
of manufacturing pharmacists had in 
their 1916 catalogue 2,670 different items. 
In 1924 it catalogued only 144, having 
simplified its former line by 95 per cent.) 
In 1916 it used 16 different kinds of pill 
boxes; in 1924 only 1. In 1916 it used 
3 to 6 different,tablet coatings; in 1924 
only 1. In 1916 it had 8 sizes of quinine 
tablets; in 1924 only 1. 

By simplifying the variety of bottles 
it used for its liquid products this com- 
pany was able to purchase machine-made 
bottles of better quality, better uniform- 
ity and lower cost, thus allowing it to 
use bottling machinery, As a result it 
was able to overcome such troubles as 
cracked bottles, dripping, the necessity 
of washing bottles after filling, and at 
the same time increase the production 
of its bottling department four (4) times 
over its former output, with steadier 
work and better pay for its employes, 
lower prices to its customers, and bet- 
ter profits to itself. 

Other simplifications in this field in-} 
clude reduction in variety of hospital beds 
from 33 lengths to 1 standard, 34 widths 
to 1 standard and 2 specials, and 44 
heights to 1 standard; adhesive plaster 
from 3 rolls to 2; spcvl widths from 8 
to 5, and spool lengths.from 23 to 13; 











jand types of construction of surgical 


gauze from 15 to 7. 

Building materials, equipment, and 
fittings of various kinds have been sim- 
plified. Smooth face brick sizes have been 
reduced from 36 to 1, common brick sizes 
from 44 to 1, hollow building tile from 36 
varieties to 20, 

Construction materials have likewise 
been simplified. Steel reinforcing bar 
sizes, for example have been reduced 
from 32 to 11, varieties of metal lath 
from 125 to 24, woven fence from 552 
to 69. 

Shop and mill supplies show simpli- 
fication of files and rasps from 1,351 to 
475; forged tools from 665 to 361; sheet 
steel from. 1,819. to. 261; and grinding’ 
wheels from 716,200 to 254,000 varieties. 

That industry believes in the merits 
and values of Simplified Practice is 
proven by the percentage of annual pro- 
duction conforming to. the simplified 
sizes, dimensions, etc., adopted. 

At the end of the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1927, the adherence to the pav- 
ing brick simplification was 65 per cent; 
the metal lath simplification 99 per cent; 
face brick 74 per cent, etc. The average 
adherence in 12 cases was 75 per cent. 
For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928,! 
the average adherence in 47 cases wasi 
85 per cent. These figures are based on 
actual production records submitted by 
the producers of these commodities to 
our Division of Simplified Practice, and! 
are conclusive, 


Explains Benefits 
To Manufacturer 








And America Signed 





Conciliation Agreement Also 
Is Made; 17 Accords of 
Same Type Effected 
In Year. 


The signing of treaties of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation between the United 
States and Lithuania on November 14 
was announced by the Department of 
State in a statement which, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that during the cur- 
rent year 11 treaties of arbitration and 
six treaties of conciliation have been 
concluded with various nations. 

In addition, it was stated, negotiations 
are now in progress for arbitration 
treaties with 20 nations and for con- 
ciliation treaties with 14 nations. The 
announcement by the Department fol- 
lows in full text: s 

An arbitration treaty similar tothe 
treaties recently signed with other coun- 
tries and a conciliation. treaty similar 
to the Bryan Treaties. were signed this 
morning by the Secretary of State and 
Mr. Bronius K, Balutis, Minister of 
Lithuania. 

Ten Similar Agreements. 

Arbitration treaties have been signed 
during the current year with the fol- 
lowing countries: Austria, Albania, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Italy, Poland, and 
Sweden. 

Negotiations for arbitration treaties 
are in progress between the United 
States and Great Britain, Japan, Nor- 
way, Spain, Portugal, Hungary, — Bel- 
gium, ‘he -Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Latvia, Estonia, Turkey, Bulgaria,- Ru- 
mania, Greece,- The Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, Siam, Lux- 
emburg, Egypt, and Persia. 

Six Conciliation Treaties Signed. 

Conciliation treaties have been signed 
during the current year with the follow- 
ing countries: Albania, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, Germany, and Poland. 

Negotiations for conciliation treaties 
are in progress betw en the. United 
States and Japan, Hungary, Belgium, 
Latvia, Estonia, Turkey, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Greece, The Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, Siam and 
Luxemburg, Egypt and.Persia. 


sonal employment fluctuations; increased 
individual output; greater skill of work- 
men; ease of training employes; simpler 
and better inspection; smaller labor 
turnover; greater earning power. 

Less capital tied up in raw materials; 
special mechanical equipment; . semi- 
finished stock;. finished stock; storage 
space; repair parts, 

To the consumer, Simplified Practice 
means better value for money; better 
quality; prompt deliveries; quick replace- 
ment service; lower maintenance costs; 
simplified specifications; protection 
against unscrupulous traders. 

Simplification paves the way for stand- 
ardization, The increasing use of sim- 
plified sizes tends to make them stand- 
ard. However, standardization.. has _an- 
other aspect to it; standardization” em- 
phasizes the feature of interehangeabil- 
ity. For example, varieties of fire hose 
couplings have been reduced from 300 
to 4. Standard sizes and_ standard 
threads have been adopted, and over 800 
towns and cities have adopted these hose 
couplings for their fire apparatus and 
hydrants. Adjacent towns having these 
standards can pool their fire-fighting 
forces and equipment in successfully, 
combating conflagrations. 


Advantages Cited 


By Automotive Engineers 

The electrical industry has standard- 
ized wall plugs and sockets, to provide 
for greater interchangeability and thus 
permit greater flexibility and freedom 
in the use of portable electrical equip- 
ment and tools. 


The world’s largest builder of locomo- 


To the manufacturer, Simplified Prac-| tives tells in his advertising that the use 
tice means: of interchangeable details in locomotives 
More economical manufacture through,|of different types reduces the amount 
less idle equipment; better scheduling of |of stock needed for repairs and sim- 


work; accurate cost accounting; long! 
runs on large units; simplified packing; 
simplified material inventory; reduced 
cost per unit. | 

More efficient labor through, less sea- 








plifies the maintenance problem. 
The automobile industry is founded 
on standardization; it began its work 
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AUTHORIZED~ STATEMENTS » ONLY “Art Presenten FT 


PuBLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Two Chicago Stations |Penalties 


Request Full Time 
On Same Frequency 


Use 50,000-Watts Power 
On Channel Shared 
With WLS. 


Representatives. “of three Illinois 


broadcasting’ stations, two of them inj 


Chicago, and the third in Zion, appeared 
before the Federal Radio Commission 
November 14 on applications for in- 
creased’ broadcasting time, all on the 870 
kilocycle channel. One of the stations 
WENR, owned by seven public utility 
corporations in Chicago, also requested 
permission to operate with 50,000 watts, 
instead of its present power assignment 
of 5,000 watts. 


Station WLS, ‘formerly owned by} 


Sears ‘Roebuck & Company, but recently 
turried over to the Prairie Farmer Pub- 
lishing Company, and Station WCBD, 
Zion, also were heard on their applica- 
tions for modification of their licenses. 
Stations Share Time. d 

During hearing of the case of Station 
WENR, John'E. Wing, its counsel, told 
the Commission that the station seeks 
modification of its license under the allo- 
cation so as to. give it increased broad- 
casting time on the 870 kilocycle chan- 
nel, and: increased power from 5,000 to 
50,000 ‘watts.. Explaining that approxi- 
mately $750,000 had been expended by 
the Station for new transmitting and 
other equipment, he said that WENR 
now shares time ‘with WLS, under an 
arrangement. whereby the latter sta- 
tion has’ five-sevenths of the broadcast- 
ing time and WENR but two-sevenths. 

Through its. counsel, H. C. Adsit, 
Frank D. Scott, Harry Eugene Kelly and 
Newton Jenkins, Station WLS requested 
full ‘time on the 870 kilocycle channel. 
Witnesses for Station WENR also were 
cross-examined. 

WCBD Asks Old Frequency. 

Wilbur Glenn Volivia, overseer of Zion 
City, appearing on behalf of station 
WCBD, requested return to the 870 kilo- 
cycle channel with five hours of ni~ht 
broadcasting during the week. 
the reallocation, which went into effect 
on November 11, the Zion station was 
placed on‘ 1170 kilocycles, for daylight 
operation only. ; 

Counsel Wing explained that the ap- 
plication for modification presented by 
WENR, with reference to broadcasting 
time requests “as great an amount of 
time’ as that allocated any other high- 


‘powered station in Chicago, and that the 


minimum “of ‘such time be not less than 
one half.” There are several Chicago 
stations using full time, he said, and 
therefore the application is for full time. 
Ow by Seven Companies. 
John *. Gilchrist, president of the 
Great ‘Lakes: Broadcasting Co., vice pres- 
ident of the Commonwealth. Edison Co. 
of. Chicago, and ‘president of the Chi- 
cago, Illinois & Midland. Railroad, told 
the. Commission that. the. station. was 
owned by seven utility. companies, affil- 
iated with the Samuel .Insull group. 
These. companies, he said, the the Com- 
monwealth Edison; Peoples Gas Light 
arid ‘Coke Co.; Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois; Middle West Utili- 
ties: Co., Midland Utilities Company, Chi- 
cago Rapid Transit Company, ‘and the 
Chicago Northern Shore Milwaukee 
Railroad. © The Commonwealth Edison, 
he stated, owns 60 per cent of the stock. 
Asked by Mr. Wing as to the object 
of the station, Mr. Gilchrist said. that 
by providing good music, entertaining 
programs, and -educational features, the 
holding companies “keep their names 
favorably in-the minds of the public, so 
that’ they- will be called upon. when 
needed.” The station has had an operat- 
ing deficit,;-which has been made up: by 
pro rata assessments of holding com- 
panies, he asserted. 
i Seeks to Use 50,000 Watts. 
Explaining that Station WENR. has 
heen operating with 5,000 watts, Mr. Gil- 
christ said that since last July, it has 


been using 50,000 watts experimentally, | 


from 12:-midnight to 3 a. m., ‘but now 
seeks a license for regular use of this 
power. Of the $750,000 invested in the 
station,’ he said, $500,000 represented 
new broadcasting equipment. 

_ One of the greatest factors in bring- 
ing down the cost of electrical energy to 
the. consumer is by advertising the 
product so as to increase its use, said 
Mr... Gilchrist.. He explained for this 
reason the-Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany. believes it a worth while invest- 


ment to use radio as an advertising: 


medium. 
William R. Dawes, brother of the Vice 


[Continued on Page 7, Column $.] 


Decision Delayed 
On Design for Tomb 


Jury of Award in Memorial to 
Unknown Soldier Meets. 


The jury of award appointed to select 
a ‘design for the completion of the tomb 
ofthe Unkonwn Soldier in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery met in-the Department 
of War:on November 14, according to an- 
nouncement made orally by the Secretary 
of War Dwight. F. Davis. Mr. Davis ex- 
pressed the opinion that the fin&l deci- 
sion of the jury would not be made public 
for some time. ‘ 

A statement issued on November 14 by 
the Department, lists the members of 
the jury attending the meeting as fol- 
lows: 

Charles A. Coolidge, Boston, Mass.; 
Paul. E. Cret, Philadelphia, Pa.; D. H. 
Burnham, Chicago, Ill., all three repre- 
senting the American Institute of Archi- 
tects; Mrs. William’.D. Rock, Philadel- 
phia, ‘Pa., representing the Gold Star 
Mothers; - Colonei Hanford . MacNider, 
Mason .City,. Iowa, representing the 
American ion; Victor Mindeleff, con- 
sulting, architect, Washington, D. C.; 


Major General Briant H. Wells, Deputy j 


neal | cent is to be fined at the rate of $2 per 


Chief.of Staff; Major Genéral 
Cheatham, The Quartermaster General; 


and. Colonel Louis H. Bash, Quarter- 
master Corps. 


Large Quantity of Mail 
’ Lost. With Sunken Vessel 


' 


WENR Also Asks Right to| 


Under ! 


~ Bana 
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' Organization of Producers Makes Distinction Between 
Output for’ Domestic Use and for Export. 


the. original analysis may be brought up! 
to date. J 

At the present time the Continental 
Steel’ Entente is operating at a stated | 
quota of 7,321,750 metric tons per 
quarter-year, or an an annual basis of 
| 29,287,000 tons. This same quota has been | 
in effect continuously: since the opening 


unchanged despite. a very.apparent in- 
crease in the world demand for steel. 
iThat this demand is actual and .appar- 
ently growing is attested to by the in- 
creasing margin by which the produc- 
tion quotas of the Entente is being ex- 
ceeded, even in the face of penalties for 
over-production. 

Basically the quota set. by the man- 
jaging committee of the Entente should 
be an index to the active demand for 
steel felt by that group, but the numer- 
ous other factors ‘affecting the equation 
—changes in penalties, recognition of the 
distinction between production for do- 
mestic consumption .and that for ex- 
port, and rising world prices—have op- 
erated to keep the quota at its present 
level. However, it seems entirely prob- 
able that the next quarter, or if not the 
next then that immediately following, 
should see the ‘total quota increased, 
especially, as indicated by the following 
table, as there is now no national group 
whose production is falling far short o: 
i ted quota. - 
tee accion of raw mee by the mete 
Conti re 988. (In .1,000’s of 
quota; B.— 
inferior 


B. C 
9,226' 1,848 
5,921 6 
2,167 
1,478 
1,194 


Total 17,084 19,386 2,302 

*The activity of the five original member 
countries only is -indicated, production 
figures for the other members not being 
available. 

The steel industries of the. Central 
European’ group, Czechoslovakia, Aus- 
tria, and Hungary, admitted to snmanes: 
ship in the Entente on a joint basis an 
accorded a production quota as a unit 
rather than as individual national indus- 
tries, have since July 1, 1928, each held 
\Central E in its own right. 


Central European 
Cartel Abolished 


This reorganization, and abolition of 
the old Central European Steel Cartel 
, which in date of organization had ante- 
i dated the Continental Steel Entente, was 
primarily the result of dissatisfaction on 
the part: of. Czechoslovak industry. with 
the restriction. placed upon -it by the 
terms of its joint membersbip and be- 
cause of the fines: which its members 
were compelled to -pay- into. the common 
fund for continued _ overproduction. 
Further than this, the Czechoslovak in- 
dusty demanded, as had Germany, the 
right to produce steel in unlimited quan- 


of the third quarter’ of 1927, ea | 


ship of the 
January through July, 
metric tons.) A.—Tonnage 
Actual production; C.—Excess or 
production: 


Germany 
, France 
Belgium 


Luxemburg 60 


207 


tities to satisfy her rapidly growing do-). 


mestic consumption and felt, it a ‘hard- 
ship to be compelled to pay fines on ton- 
nages which in no way, affected the bal- 
ance of the world trade or world prices. 
! Her continued protests finally precip!- 
|tated a reorganization which awarded 
1to Austria a production quota of approxi-. 
mately 408,000 tons of steel per year 
and. Hungary 300,000 tons. and which 
completely removed that part of the: 
steel production of Czechoslovakia in- 
tended for domestic consumption ‘from 
the control of ‘the Entente, leaving this 
group to control only the ‘steel entering 
ithe export‘ trade. ; ce 
Under ‘the new terms of membership 
the: Czechoslovak industry is permitted 
to export steel up to an annual total of 
434,00 tons without restriction, tonnages 
in excess of this amount “being’ liable to: 
fine on the basis of $4 pér ton. This 


contrasted with the participation’ pre-’ 
viously enjoyed by this country—based 
on a total production of approximately 
1,430,000 tons ‘of steel per-year.: | : 

It will be recalled that the original 
accord forming the basis for. the Con- 
tinental Steel Entente contained pro- 
visions penalizing over-production while 
at the same time. rewarding under-pro-: 
duction—the stated rates of fines and 
bonuses being $4 per ton for each ton in, 
excess of the stated quota® and $2 per 
ton for all. under-production amount not 
greater than 10 per cent of the allotted 
quota. 

When it became apparent that, because 


of the quotas apportioned ‘the various |‘ 


members of the Entente, some would al- 
: most certainly produce steel in excess of: 
\their stated tonnage while othets would 
be almost’ equally .certain. to under-pro- 
duce it became increasingly obvious that 
relief in. some .form would have to ‘be 
forthcoming. a é : 
The first. step in this direction was that 
which recognized, .at the insistence of 
the German industry, that there should 
be a distinction’ made between: steel .in- 
tended for domestic production and that 
destined to export markets. As a re- 
sult of the adoption of this contention 
the German production quota was 
divided, 72 per cent being held as. for 
domestic consumption and: 28 per cent 
for .xport—the fines on all ‘tonnages pro- 
duced in. excess of proportions of her 
|quota being restated at $2 per ton for 
the former and remaining at $4 for the 
latter. Subsequently, the fine on excess 
domestic production was still further re- 
duced, the rate then being only $1 per 
ton. 
| Sweeping Modifications 
|In System of Fines 
The July, 1928, meeting of the man- | 
aging committee resulted. in a still more 
sweeping modification of the system of 
fines. By these new terms excess. output 
up to 7.5 per cent of the quota allotted 
each country will: be liable tq finé at a 
of $1 per: ton, output totaling more 
7.5 ver cent but less ‘than, 10 per 


i rate 
than 


ton, while on all tonnages above 10 per 
cent the old $4 per ton’ fine ‘will -remain 
in. effect. ‘, ‘ : ‘ 
These changes will materially -lighten 
the burden on all of she iridustries’ habit- 
ually over-producing, Germany being 
affected the most favorably of the’ group. 
In addition to the above concessions 


for Overproduction of Steel 
Are Reduced 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


f|duction—the exceptions to this control 


| modification in the participation of this: - 
country is the more striking when it 1s]. 
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“The President’s Day 
at the Executive Offices, 
November 14, 1928. 


by Entente in Europe 


11 a, _m.—Senator Harrison (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, called to pay his’: respects 
{0 the President. 


sioner of the Philippine Islands, Pedro 
Guevara, called to discuss with the Pres- 
ident the question of relieving Ameri- 
can bttsiness men in the Philippines from 
the payment of income taxes either to 
the United States orto the Philippines. 

11:20 a..m—Eugene Meyer, Jr. a 
member of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 

11:45 a. m—The American Minister 
to Guatemala, Arthur H. Geisler, called 
to pay his respects to. the President. 

12 m.—Edward McKernon, managing 
—— of Universal News, Service, called 
The industries of “Germany. and to pay ‘his respects to the President. 
Luxemburg demand allocations based on| 12:15 p. m.—Dorathea. Rush, great 
their export performance over the last} grandniece of Benjamin Rush, signer df 
three years, while the*Belgian’‘inter- the Declaration of Independence, and 
ests oppose this arrangement.unless they| granddaughter of Charles — Blumental, 
be accorded special consideration. Alsatian patriot, presented the Gold Star 

The membership of the Continental; Memorial Album to President Coolidge 
Steel Entente has remajned_ stiitic. for | in commemoration of 10 years of restora- 
somewhat over a year, its present mem-| tion ‘of Alsaée-Lorraine ‘to France. 
bership including the bulk of the steel| 4 p. m=-The President attended the 
industries of Germany, France, Belgium,|inauguration of Monsignor James: H. 
Luxemburg, the Saar, Czechoslovakia,i Ryan as Rector of the Catholic Univer- 
Austria, and Hungary, and in quasi-| sity of«America. 
= the Jugoslav industry as 
well, 

Membership is, with but two excep- 
tions, based on the control of total -pro- 


tion-controlling international ‘organiza- 
tion, could not materially affect or 
stabilize world steel prices, proposals to 
establish sales cartels to handle, espe- 
cially, structural materials and’ séti- 
finished products have’ been more. fre- 
quently advanced. These proposals 
have, however, so far failed to mate- 
rialize, largely because it has « proven 
impossible to reconcile the demands of 
the member industries for quotas within 
these comptoirs and because it has also 
proven impossible to arrive at‘satisfac- 
tory participation for the several groups 
within each national industry. - 


jinstance the membership of the Jugoslav 
; industry is predicated upon a division of 
that market which reserves for the do- 


¢ . mestic industry a two-third tion 
being, in the case of Czechoslovakia, edn. the 


based on the control of only that part of 
her production entering -into export! 
trade, and in the case of Jugoslavia, on 
the division of her domestic markets be- 
tween her local industry: and that of 
Austria and Hungary. 


maining third being allotted to the Aus- 
trian-and Hungarian mills jointly. 
Jugoslavia, it is estimated; consumed 
approximately 60,000 metric tons of steel 
annually so that on the basis of present 
membership the domestic industry is as- 


11:15 a. m—The Resident™ Commis-; 


of the total annual consumption, the re-! 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Procedure Outlined for Public Cooperation 
To Facilitate Delivery of Business Mail 


| : 


tion of Means to Correct Mailing Lists. 


In view of reduced postage rates and 
other advantages afforded under the 1928 
Postal Law in mailing bulk lots of iden- 
tical pieces of third-class matter, it is 
not: unreasonable to expect that all mail 
; Should bear a’ coniplete* and definite re 


third-class ‘matter, it is felt that this 
requirement is reasonable, 

When there is combined with such re- 
turn card a pledge: guaranteeing payment 
of: return postage as is, of course, con- 
templated, it is a ‘simple procedure _to 


TODAY'S 
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Cement Production 
Exceeds 1927 Level 


October production of Portland cement 


Use. of Senders’ Cards on Envelopes Urged, With Ado amounted to 17,533,000 barrels and 
tape ged, p- 


brought, the January-October total to 
148,569,000 barrels, the Department of 
Commerce stated November 14, The 
statement follows in fuli text: 


! The Portland cement industry in Oc- 
tober, 1928, produced 17,533,000 barrels, 
shipped 19,836,000 barrels from the mills, 
and. had in stock at the end of the 
month 14,495,000 barrels. The produc- 


‘turn card it was stated, November 14,| effect: the return of: the matter and, ! tion of Portland cement in October, 1928, 


by the Third Assistant 
eral, R. S. Regar. 

These return catds not only promptly 

eliminate... so-called undeliverable mail 
imMatter, but. relieve both 
| postal. service of. much . 
pense,» Mr. Regar said. : 
| « Discussing ‘further - the - effect of - the 
1929 postal law, Mr, Regar touched upon 
‘= order of the Postmaster General, 
Harry S. New, authorizing an additional 
,charge for new addresses for undeliver- 
able third and fuorth-class mail matter, 
thus assisting senders to correct their 
mailing lists. 

_ The full-text of the statement explain- 
ing the policy of the Department in as- 
sisting mailers to. correct their mailing 
lists, follows: 

The Postal Service is striving at all 
‘times to bring the service to that degree 
land efficiency which is most helpful. It 
| was designed to provide a means of com- 
:munication and transportation of articles 
|in, the most useful manner, not merely 
i the .idea of increasing its revenues 
| 


labor and ex- 


but to render strvicé which may be util- 
ized. with. advantage ‘to. the business and 
soeial life-of the United States. 
; This may be accompiished only through 
|cooperation between the Postal Service 
land ‘its patrons. A few features in which 
this is -highly important may be men- 
tioned. 

All mail should- bear a complete and 


his- mailing ‘list. This: results in not only 
prompely eliminating the continued mail- 
ing of matter which cannot be delivered, 


| Postal. service 6f- much labor and ex- 
: pensé. . ‘ 
|: However, if*the* senders do not desire 
i the return of such matter when it is un- 
deliverable, a return card will not be 
insisted upon: when ‘not mailed under 
cover of window envelopes, although, as 
I have just explained, it is desirable that 
every piece of mail bear a return card. 
In connection with the provision for 
the collection of 1 cent an ounce in ad- 
dition to the regular rate, based on the 
entire unpaid weight, in the case of first- 
per matter, reaching the office of ad- 
| dress shortpaid more than 2 cents, I 
may say that this is for the purpose of 
cers the depositing of shortpaid 
mail, 
While it appears that this is inflict- 
: mg a penalty on the wrong party, it~ is 
probably. the. most effective way. of se- 
| curing the full prepayment of postage on 
first-class mail, for the reason that when 
the senders-of shortpaid mail see that the 
practice is creating a bad impression 
with the. addressees they will more 
! quickly discontinue it. Of course there 
are a number of other objectionable 
| features incidental to mailing such short- 


This last quasi-membership differs|surred of a market for approximately|definite return card. In view of the re- | Paid matter, such as delay in its dis- 
from that enjoyed by any other party to| 40,000 tons annually with the remaining! duced postage fates and other advan. | Patch and delivery because of the extra 


the Entente in that it, alone, describes] 20,000 tons coming from 
a division of a specified market.. In this! Hungary. 


‘ing of bulk lots. of identical pieces of 


Austria and!tages afforded by the new law in mail- i service required, etc, 


The Postmaster General on August 


Postmaster Gen-' therefore, enable ‘the sender to correct | Showed an increase of 2.1 per cent and 


shipments. an increase of 9.6 per cent, 
as compared with October, 1927. Port- 
land cement stocks at the mills ‘were 


sender and! but ‘rélieves both the sender and the} 0.3 per cent higher than a year ago. 


The total production from January to 
October, 1928, inclusive, amounts 2 » 148,- 
569,000 barrels, compared with 145,460,- 
000 barrels in the same period of 1927, 
and the total shipments from January to 
‘October, 1928, inclusive, amount to 156, 
120,000 barrels, compared with 153,103,- 
000 barrels in the same period of 1927. 
, The statistics here presented are com- 
piled from reports fo, October from all 
manufacturing plants except two for 
which estimates have been included in 
lieu of actual returns, 


117, 1927, issued an order authorizing 
'postmasters to furnish mailers on Form 
3547, for a postage charge of 2 cents, 
the new address of the addressee of 
undeliverable third and fourth class mat- 
ter if a forwarding order has been filed. 
|The purpose of this order is to enable 
the sender to correct his mailing list. 

Under the latter procedure, the mat- 
ter is not forwarded to addressee until 
the forwarding postage is furnished by 
the sender, and Form 3547 sent im con- 
connection serves the double purpose 
of giving the new address of the ad- 
dressee and affording opportunity to the 
sender to pay forwarding postage, ‘iv- 
ing him a chance to correct his mailing 
list and keep the good will of the ad- 
dressee. 





No wonder we named this Reo the F lying Cloud 


The fastest, sleekest, staunchest clipper ship that ever swished by a foreign 


merchantman on the: high seas' and:dropped her so far astern that her-crew could only 


gape. That .was the Flying Cloud ‘in ‘the gallant 50's when American clippers showed the 


) world: how Yankees could design ships, build them and_sail them. 


‘Translate this clipper ‘ship craftsmanship into terms of motor car craftsmanship— and 


you'll know why we named it the Reo Flying Cloud. It’s got speed. It’s got power. It’s easy to 


handle. It can do 60 miles on a country road and hug it almost as closely as it can a paved 


road at 70. It can climb hills before: which another car would hesitate. It can pick up at a 


pace that’s equalled only by the abruptness at. which you can pull it down to a dead stop. 


haven't) you’re missing a real bet. 
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The Reo Flying Cloud is priced. 


from $1625 to $1995 


-. Maybe -you’ve never sat behind the wheel of a Flying Cloud — and maybe Cif you 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich. 


Advices reaching the Acting Second|the German. export -quota, which had 
Assistant Postmaster General, Chase C,! been restricted to 28 per cent of her pro: 
Gove, from the postmaster at New York ‘duction to compensate the other Entente 
City, stated that 1,097 sacks of mail|members for the reductions in the fines 
were lost as a regult of the sinking of | levied against her’ excess output, has 
the,S, S. Vestris, it was stated orally.at |been increased from, 275,000 smetric tons 
the Department November 14. In the to 300,000 tons per month. ; Gui 
1,097 sacks of maj] were 3,392 registered} As it has become increasingly appar: 
articles ‘and. 674 par¢el-post packages, | erit. that the. Continental Steel. Entente, 

the ‘Department: was: advised. in its present: form of, a simple ‘prodtc- » 
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Simplified Practices 







Crop Conditions 












of Commerce 
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Customs Court Fixes || WWeekly Index of Business Prepared by the Department 
Tariff Valuations | ——— —_ ~— oe — es 


On Imported Articles 


Reappraisement Rulings Are 
Announced on Variety of 
Incoming Mer- 
chandise. 
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PRODUCTION BUILDING “CONTRACTS (DAILY AVERAGE? DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
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New York, November ii Reape 
ment rulings just announced by the 
United States Customs Court fix the cor-| 
rect tariff valuations upon the follow-' 
ing classes of incoming merchandise: 

Cotton rag’ xugs, imported from Kobe, 
Japan, and entered at St. Louis by the 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co. 

Optical instruments, imported from 
Berlin and entered at New York by F. 
P, Gaskell Co., Ine. 

Asbestos sshingles, imported from 
Amsterdam, Holland, and entered at New 
Work by the Ruberoid Co. et al. 

Peroxide of hydrogen imported from 
Vienna and entered at New York by: 
Adolp Gersternzang & Co. 

Aniline color, imported from Char- 
lottenburg, Germany, and entered at| 
New York by the Adolphe Hurst Co,, Inc. 

Bowl paper, imported from Manches-| 
ter and entered at New York by Chas., 
A. Johnson & Co, ait 

Woolen rugss, imported from Peking 
and entered at Los Angeles by the Cali- 
fornia Furniture Co. 

Books, imported from London and en- 
tered at San Francisco by Davies, Turner 
& Co, 

Paper boxes, imported from Mont- 
rouge, France, an dentered at New York 
by Coty, Inc. 

Strawboard, imported from Rotterdam 
— at Boston by the C. H. Pow- 
ell Co. 

Velvet ribbons, imported from Rheydt, 
Germany, and entered at New ‘York by 
Gartner & Moll. 

Seagrass furniture, imported from 
Hong Kong and entered at San Francisco 
by M. A. Katz & Co. 

Laces, imported from Brussels and en- 
tered at Buffalo, N. Y., by the William 
Hengerer Co. 

Knitting machines, imported from 
Chemnitz, Germany, and entered at. New 
York by P. C. Kuyper & Co., Inc. 

Printed paper, imported from Currie, 
Scotland, and entered at New York by 
Perry, Ryer & Co. 

Leather sheaths, imported from Solin- 
gen, Germany, and entered at Chicago 
by the Utica Knife & Razor Co. 

Coal-tar dye, imported from  Lever- 
kusen, Germany, and entered at New 
York by Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc. 

Gauge glasses, imported from Rade- 
burg, Germany, and entered at Cincin- 
or the Edna Brass Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


Reduction in Variety 


Of Kinives Approved 
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CAR LOADINGS 
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COTTON RECEIPTS 
Simplification Program for| 


Pocket Tools Prepared 
At Conference. 


A simplification program for basic pat- 
terns for pocket knives has been ap- 
proved and will go into effect January 
1, 1980, if fimally adopted by the indus- 
try, the Department of Cmmerce stated 
November 14. The statement follows in 
full text: 

A general conference of manufacturers, 
distributors amd consumers, meeting at 
the Department, under the auspices of 
the Division of Simplified Practice, has 
approved a simplification program for 
basic patterns, or dies, for pocket knives. 
The simplification, after final adoption; 
by the industry, will become effective 
for new production on January 1, 1980. 

In discussimg the approved program 
P. H. H. Dumn, of the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice, said: “The basis of sim-' 
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Movement of Grain 
Declines in Volume 


Stocks of Frozen and Cured Meats 
In Storage Are Smaller Than Last Y ear 


Operations Are Resumed 
By Swiss Blast Furnace 




















; : | After 10 years of inactivity the only 
Shipments of American Wheat blast furnace plant in Switzerland, that 


"7 ltry, ared Fruits Are Larger While 
Holdings of Eggs, Poultry, re 8 Drop to 1,973,000 Bushels. | #t Choindez, has recommended operation, 
the Consul General at Zurich, G. Bie 


Dairy Products Show Decline. 
United States grain exports in the week Ravndal, states in a report made public 


and 166,369,000 pounds in process of ended November 10 totaled 4,061,000 
; bushels as compared with 5,688,000 bush- 
els in the preceding week, the Depart- 
ment stated November 14. 


Wheat shipments comprised 1,973,000! ge 
bushels as against 3,479,000 bushels in 
the preceding week and 3,757,000 bush- 
els in the corresponding 1927 week. Ex-! 
ports of other grains were as follows: 
Rye, 294,000 bushels; oats, 223,000 bush- 
els; corn, 484,000 bushels and barley, 
1,087,000 bushels, 


Canadian grains cleared from United 
States ports in transit amounted to 2,- 
397,000 bushels of which wheat comprised 
1,698,000 bushels against 2,308,000 bush- 
els in the preceding week. United States 








Aig 282, f frozen ¢ Cured 
plification is the shape and size of the' m. Sonat of (lean meet ie cure compared with 183,940,000 pounds 


haft, or handle, and this haft, or handle,|* i with 563,228,- | Tully cured and __ 158,618,000 pounds in 

is governed by the basic die tools. Type tember, 1,188, compared 1, 1927, and ‘a | Process of cure November 1, 1927, and a 

= — = blades can be fitted to. five-year average of 547,252,000 pounds, - an ei ata oan, Sone OF 
ese standar afts as required, provided i a report is- _ : ; 

specified total number of knives (55) in oe © © Te ae "sehen of ee See Nene Io 


a as 2 \ compared with 49,235,000 pounds Novem- 
any one manufacturer's lines is not ex-| Agricultural Economics, Department of | ber 1, 1927, and a five-year average of 52,- 
Agriculture, 


ber 14. 


The report follows in full text: 

Immediately after the war the reduced 
mand for pig iron which accompanied 
the coming of peace and the attendant 
difficulty in obtaining coke operated to 
keep the plant inactive, and when the 




















zee. = 140 cuts are shown in’ 322,000 pounds. 
care Tne PTCent, Shy Che Saaniiee- Total frozen ted - Lard: 82,432,000 pounds co red with 
oo eerer : . poultry sz :mounted to 58, ar 1432, poun mpa 
lected yb gg hy arte — s*|452,000 pounds against 52,315,000 pounds | 72,121.000 pounds November 1. 1927. and & 
gram, but amy manufacturer is allowed! !ast year anda five-year average of 53,- : — ib nd ae 
5 basic dies mot shown in the program 289,000 pounds, the Bureau stated. Cold The monthly report of Se een 0! 
provided the total goes not ae 107| Storage holdings of all fruits increased —— mosnouit. nite Biotss 
patterns or dies compared with November 1, 1927, and epartment of Agriculture, shows the 
“Fifteen standard colors of celluloig,!C%d Storage holdings of dairy products following cold storage holdings of frozen 
’ and eggs decreased compared with No- poultry on November 1, 1928: 
vember 1, 1927, with the exceptions of 


with 10 additional optional, should not Total frozen poultry: 58,452,000 pounds 
be exceeded, these colors to be revised American cheese, case eggs and frozen | Compared with 52,315,000 pounds Novem- 
b 
eggs. 


tion in countries bordering on Switzer- 
land was such as to petmit them to ship 
pig iron into the country for sale at 
prices below local production costs. 
The ores to be treated will be taken 
from the Delsberg valley and the Gon- 
zenberg works near Sargans, both of 
which areas have been exporting ore con- 














jgtegated 221,000 barrels, and Canadian 


as necessary. The number of celluloid er 1, 1927, and a fiveryear average of 53-! four, 18,000 barrels 
, . 


handled knives in any manufacturer's 











289,000 pounds. 























line should not exceed 200, American cheese, according to the re- . _ Rice exported from the United States 
of pearl KMd ees Ih ang nae eet | port, increased from @ five-year average | with Its10,000 cenie Rabe wit! in the week totaled 7,087,000 pounds ce “The 
line should not, exceed 5. The 15 stand-,0f 65,854,000 pounds amd a holding of} and a five-year average of  14,454,000| compared with 4,547,000 pounds the pre- 
ard colors of celluloid are as follows;|59,035,000 pounds on November 1, 1927, | pounds. ceding week. Wo 1d’ H 
White, black, shell, candy stripe, red/to 82,119,000 pounds as of November 1,| Fryers; 4,591,000 pounds compared with | ————————————————————————————————. r Ss ome 
bern, buffalo horn, gray horn, tinsel, red, P | ag ae ae foe pes apd ase 4 arene 30 eerste & Sive-year average Awa 
- asters: rf i ounds compared/of 8,244,000 is. 

ot wen + gel pe Ben doe Sumsnary of Holdings with 919,000 pounds November 1, 1917,|| Brick’ ani ‘Munster cheese: 1,306,000 | y 

The general conference authorized the| In Cold Storage ee weyene srg. TEMNIN "poate compared — 3-108 ROmmeS From Home” 

f C 2 ; r 1, 1927, and a five-y 

appointment of a standing committee to) The summary of the cold storage re-{|  Fowls: 6,547,000 pounds compared with | 0f 1,876,000 pounds, a 





pepiente with the Division of Simplified 
ractice in the promulgation of this sim- 
Plification. This committee will consist The monthly report of the ares ot 
of two manufacturers, two retailers, two) A8ticultural Economics, Unite see 
wholesalers, and two users. Department of Agriculture, shows the 
Within a short time the Division of/ {lowing stocks of frozen and cured 
Simplified Practice will circularize the|™e4ts- emcning Nerd... Ss ae tablish: 
industry for signed acceptance to the warehouses and meat packing soe eal 
approved or recommended simplified ments on November 1, 292%: 
ractice recommendation for pocket! Total meats: 545.232,000 pounds com~ 
nives. When 80 per cent of the indus-| Pred With 543,228,000 pouns pees ’ 
try, by volume of annual production, have; soa sot a. ee ee ee 
of! = pounds. ' 
signified their endorsement of the pro- 


says : Frozen beef: 41,424,000 gounds compared 
gram, by submitting signed pledges of| with 26,696,000 pounds November 1, 1927, 


6,290,000 pounds November 1, 1927, anda 

five-year average of 5,881,000 pounds. 

Turkeys: 4,803,000 pounds 
with 4,170,000 pounds November 1, 1927, 
jand a five-year average of 3,734,000 
' pounds, 

i Miscellaneous poultry: 15,455,000 pounds 
compared with 16,884,000 pounds Novem- 
ber 1, 1927, and a five-year average of 1i,- 

+ 819,000 pounds. 

While the Bureau feels assured of the 
completeness and accuracy of the total 
amount of poultry reported, it cannot 
vouch for the accuracy and classification 
of the various sizes of chickens. There 


port follows in full text: Limburger cheese: 1,447,000 pounds’ 
compared with 2,055,000 pounds November 
compared |}, 1927, and a five-year average of 1,502,- 
'000 pounds, 

All other varieties of cheese: 5,871,000 
pounds compared with 7,117,000 pounds 
November 1, 1927, and a five-year average 
of 6,644,000 pounds. 

c Case eggs: 6,249,000 cases compared with : 
5,485,000 cases November 1, 1927, and a| 
five-year average of 5,921,000 cases. ; 

Frozen eggs: 73,281,000 pounds compared 
with 62,066,000 pounds Movenker 1 1927, 
and a five-year average of 43,881,000 pounds, 

Classification of frozen eggs on 64 per 


BUT not very far from every- 
thing worth while in New York. 
In the heart of the theatre and 
shopping district . . . accessible 
by all lines of surface, “L” and 
Subway travel . . . two blocks 
from one great railroad terminal 
and five minutes from the other. 
Just one of the many features 
that make this great hotel the 
choice of those who visit the 
Metropolis for pleasure or on 
business, 




















































support to the recommendation, it willland a five-year average of 36,282,000 : cent of total holdings for November 1 Under the same 
be published by the Department of Com-| pounds- : @re..number of concerns whose holdings! 1923, 4s shown as follows: 26 ner cent general management 
merce as one of the series of “Waste @re exceedingly heavy, who find it im- oy 


Frozen pork: 65,398,000 pounds com- whites, 16 per cent yolks and 68 per cent 



















Cured beei: 6,163,000 pounds fully cured ; >) 
and 10,248,000 pounds im process of cure 
compared with 7,315,000 pounds fully cured 
and 9,905,000 pounds im -process of cure 
November ], 1927, and @ five-year average 
of 20,369,000 pounds for both items. 

Dry salt pork: 49,725,000 pounds fully 
cured and 51,448,000 pounds in process of 
cure compared with 56.889,000 pounds fully 
cured and 44,033,000 powmds in process of 


2,871,000 barrels of apples compared with 
1,864,000 barrels November 1, 1927, and a 
five-year average of 3,240,000 barrels. 

12,421,000 boxes of apples compared with 
9,074,000 hoxes November 1, 1927, and a 
five-year average of 8,254,000 boxes. 

4,918,000 bushel baskets of apples com- 
pared with 3,309,000 bushel baskets No- 
vember 1, 1927, and a five-year average of 
1,983,000 bushel baskets. 

44,000 barrels of pears compared with 


epartment of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of dairy 
products and eggs on November 1, 1928: 
| Creamery butter: 105,904,000 pounds 
compared with 118,679,000 poynds Novem- 
ber 1, 1927, and a@ five-year average of 105,- 
191,000 pounds. 
American cheese: 82,119,000 pounds com- 
; Pared with 59,035,000 pounds November 1, 
and a five-year } 1927, and a five-year average Of 65,854,000 
pounds for both j pounds, 42,000 barrels November 1, 1927, 
Swiss, including block cheese: 6,479,000} 2,108,000 boxes of pears compared with 
7,948,000 pounds fully pounds compared with 7,684,000 pounds 1,337,000 boxes November 1, 1927, 


[Contisened from Page 2-] 
of green used for outs\de painting of 
rolling stock of the Southern Railway, 
and was of tl.eir usual standard, which 
is supplied to the motor car industry in 
large quantities. 

It is stated that it is a little early yet 
to give any report on the wearing qual- 
ities of the material, but so far as their} cure Movember 1 
experience goes up to the present it is| average 5 
retaining its color well, and is moreover} items. 
very easily cleaned with soap and water.) Pickled pork: 


Reservations may be made at any 
one for either of the other two. 


, The 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets 
New York 


Boomer-Du Pont Properties Corporation 





1927, 
of 99,153,000 


| 
| 



















\Conditions Favorable to A griculture 


| Activity Noted in Storm Movement Although No Unusu- 





AvTnHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Beina 
PusuisHen Witnovr ComMENT By THE Uniten States DAILy 


Shown in Weekly Bulletin on Weather 





ally Low Temperature or Heavy Rainfall Occurred. 





With moderate to unseasonably high,erate to generous rainfall. Drought has 
temperatures the rule, the weather dur-, prevailed in much of California and in 
ing the past week was favorable to agri-|the Pacific Northwest for some time past, 
cultural interests in most sections of the|but was largely relieved by the rains of 
country, according to the weekly weather !the week. While showers were helpful | 
and crop bulletin issued November 14,in the Great Basin, more rain is gen- 
by the Weather Bureau, Department of | erally needed in that area, especially in 


Agriculture. The oom pea og Aw Nevada and Utah, and it continued very 
the weather report follows in tu *'dry in part of the extreme northern 


The daily weather maps during the | Great Pisine, particulary fh Stesti Bes 
week showed rather marked activity in Sale 


storm movement, though no unusually | Small Grains.—While some sections of 


low temperature or heavy rainfall over!the Winter Wheat Belt reported rather 
large areas occurred. At the ee growth because of the eee 
of the period a depression was central | coolness, the wheat crop, in general, made 
over the Great Basin of the far West|good progress during the week in the 
and moved thence rapidly eastward to|Principal producing sections; the soil 
the north Atlantic Coast by the morning continued in good to excellent condition 
of the 8th, attended by widespread pre-|in most districts, especially in the 
cipitation over the eastern half of the|normally dry more western portion. In 
country. This storm was succeeded by Kansas wheat is nearly all up and much 
mostly “fair and colder weather. An-| Covers the ground in the eastern counties, 
other depression of considerable energy while farther south excellent progress 
moved northward off the Atlantic Coast | W@8 made in seeding, and the early-sown 


* is making good advance. In the more 
a "thin Saues carne pool ey Fn northwestern States rains of the week 


os s +a,_| were of great benefit, with the drought 

ar ele. te ook wie | Were of in most of the heretofore dry 
ately cold weather prevailed in most sec-  T€&S- In the — — “ho cr 
tions at the close of the period. jditions continued generally favorable, 
Ske wedi: bn & Chie wae moderately | With fall-sown grains making good ad- 


~~» | vance, 
cool in most sections east of the Missis- | ae : 
sippi yeas and ——— ee > Husking Corn Advanced 
central and northern States to the east- 
ward. The greatest departures of tem- In East and South 
perature from normal occurred from the} Corn.—With moderate temperatures, or 
central Plains and central Rocky Moun-| mild, open weather prevailing, husking 
tain States northward, where the weekly |corn made good advance during the week 
mean temperatures were generally from/in the eastern and southern portions of > 
4 degrees to as much as 10 degrees above|the belt. In the nortwest portion, par- 
the seasonal average. Most stations in| picularly in Iowa and parts of South 
th eastern States reported average tem-/| Dakota, wet, soft fields and more or less 
peratures from 1 to 2 degrees below nor-|rain delayed husking considerably; in 
mal. While light frosts occurred south|the former State fields were mostly too 
to northern Florida, with the lowest tem-!wet for husking machines, and consid- 
perature for the week near freezing at! erable damage to down corn has resulted 
several first-order stations in the interior|from dampness. In the more eastern 
of the east Gulf area, readings lower! States and in the South conditions were 
than 32 degrees were not reported from generally favorable. 
stations farther south than southern Vir-! Cotton.—In Arkansas picking and gin- 
ginia and the mountain districts of North| ning were somewhat delayed by showers 
Carolina. West of the Mississippi the! the frst part of the week, but good prog- 
freezing line extended only to southern regs was made thereafter. In all other 
Iowa, and southwestern Kansas, with thei .octions where picking has not been com- 
lowest temperature for the week, 14 de-| pleted, from the Mississippi Valley States 
grees above zero, at Bismarck, N. Dak.| eastward, the weather was generally fa- 
vorable and gathering the outstanding 
crop made satisfactory progress; late 


ee 





Light Precipitation 


4 heavy frosts in southeastern sections, ex- 


| tions 


by the Department of Commerce Novem-! 


demand had revived the financial situa-! 


wheat flour in transit in the week ag-|ersion in neighboring countries. 


Shown for Week 


Except in the Pacific Coast States and 
local border areas east of the Rocky 
Mountains, precipitation for the week 
was very light to only moderate in 
amount. Stations throughout the inte- 
rior of the country and in Rocky Moun- 
tain sections reported generally amounts 
negligible, or less than 0.5 inch. 


The weather of the week was favor- 
able to agricultural interests in most sec- 
tions of the country. Moderate to un- 
seasonably high temperatures were the 
rule, while the absence of material pre- 
cipitation in many sections favored 
seasonal operations on farms, although 
fields were too wet and soft for gather- 
ing corn in parts of the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley and northern Great Plains. 
East of the Rocky Mountains the. soil 
continued in good condition as to mois- 
ture, except that rain is needed locally 
for plowing in the upper Ohio Valley, and 
showers would be helpful to pastures and 
fall truck in sections of the South At- 
lantic and east Gulf States, as well as 
in some central Gulf districts. Light to 


tending as far north as northern Florida, 
nipped some tender vegetation, but lit- 
tle harm, in general, was reported. 
West of the Rocky Mountains -condi- 
have improved materially, es- 
in the North, by reason of mod- 


i 
peciall 





| 


An Adverti 


Ir 1s the aim of the Bell 
System that anyone any- 
where in the country can 
pick up a telephone and 
‘talk to anyone anywhere else 
clearly and without delay. That 
is the meaning of universal ser- 
vice. To provide it, the means of 


tinually being made. 

There are 5000 workers on the 
staffs of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and the 
Bell Laboratories whose sole oc- 
cupation is to develop constantly 
improving methods and equip- 
ment for the 350,000 employees 


——————E 
ee ee 





bolls are reported as opening rather 
slowly in parts of northern Alabama. 
In Oklahoma there was much cloudy, 
damp weather, and occasional rain, 
which, made generally unfavorable con- 
ditions for picking and ginning, with fur- 
ther damage to staple by dampness. In 


Texas wet soil interrupted harvest the. 


first part of the week, but good advance 
was made the latter part; some top crop 
is still being picked in the extreme South. 
Miscellaneous Crops.— Pastures and 
meadows are holding out well, in_ the 
more northern sections east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, but in some southern 
States they are failing. Ranges are 
mostly open in western areas, and, while 
rains were of benefit in some northwest- 
ern districts, more moisture is needed in 
the Great Basin and locally in the South- 
west. Livestock are maintaining good 
condition generally, and feeding is rather 
light thus far. 


Truck crops need rain in the southern 
fall and winter districts, but in Texas 
soil moisture is satisfactory and good 
condition was reported. The weather fa~ 
vored sugar cane harvest in Louisiana, 
with the crop ripening well and sugar 
content unusually good. Sugar beet dig- 
ging is nearly finished, and hauling was 
favored in most sections. Citrus need 
rain on the uplands of Florida, but else- 
where are doing well. 








Where working together is everything 


sement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


of the Bell System to use 
in serving the public, The 
results of the efforts are 
evident, not only in the 
extension of telephone service 
across the Atlantic, but in the 
constantly improving local and 
long distance service at home. 


cE oe . : an practicable to make the segregation on| mixea. ' ° : : 
Elimination’? publications, pared with Thee povamds Nerusber, 3. | Eheir reperta,  Comsequentiy, enese Will. ake ‘mouihiy report: of ‘the Bureas af! The Willard ae must be uniformly The very nature of the tele- 
= Z pound. be fryers contained in the figures shown Agricultural Some b Ul 4 of" Washington good. Lach of the 24 operating phone business necessitates @ 
Coaches Covered by Fabric Frozen lamb ané mutton: ,fenene : ~~ broilers, saamhays and possibly mis- SremwGtenent of davieutian ee ye yar of the Far System has single‘interconnected system. The 
‘0 ° pound compared witl 2,958,000 pounds . cellaneous poultry. . : ze ; = 1 P 4 
Tested by British Railway| November 1, 102, and a five-year average | The monthly report of the Bureau of| {lowing cold storage holdings of fruits The Bellevue-Stratford suailtn aad stibade Ghee aie cos ae be eae Ser 
of 2,474,000 pounds. | agricultiral Economics, United States:°" “ovember |, 1928: Philadelphia , ompany accepts HS Te 


sponsibility for a nation-wide tele- 
phone service as a public trust. 

It is fundamental in the policy 
of the Company that all earnings 
after regular dividends and a sur- 
plus for financial security be used 
to give more and better service to 
the public. 














AvTHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY 
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Taxation 


Are Presenten Herety, Berne 
sy Tue Uniren States Daity 


Bad Debts 


ad Debts Deductible 
nly in Year When 
Held to Be Worthless 


vurt Affirms Disallowance 
of Deductions by Bank 


Made Over Period 
of Years. | 


INNEHAHA NATIONAL BANK OF Stoux! 
Fatus, SoutH DaKorTA, PETITIONER, V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
No. 348, OrtGINAL. Circuit CourT oF 
APPEALS FOR THE EIGHTH CIRCUIT, 
Phe petitioner herein charged off cer- 
ain amounts over a period of several 
ears, the total re, esenting debts to 
he bank found to be worthless. Its claim 
or deduction of the several amounts 
ras disallowed by the taxing author- 
‘ies whose action was affirmed by the 
soard of Tax Appeals. 
That finding has now been affirmed 
the Cireut Court of Appeals on review 
the case. The appellate court, con- 
truing the law, declared that there could 
ave been no objection to charging off the 
ntire amount in one year when ascer- 
ained to be worthless, but the statutes 
learly prohibit partial charge-off in the 
hanner attempted. 
Joe H. Kirby (Kirby, Kirby and Kirby 
n the brief) for the petitioner; John 
Yaughan Groner, (Mabel Walker Wille- 
randt, Sewall Key, C. M. Charest and 
. W. Scott on the brief) for the Com- 
hissioner. 
Petition for review o: a decision by 
1e Board of Tax Appeals. Before Stone 
nd Van Valkenburgh, Circuit Judges, 
nd Phillips, District Judge. 
Following is the full text of the opinion 
y Wudge Phillips: 
This is an appeal by the bank from 
decision of the Board. of Tax Appeals 
isallowing a deduction from gross in- 
ome for the year 1920 of the sum of 
25,142.57. In the latter part of 1919, 
he bank purchased from the Bank of 
pringfield, South Dakota, the three fol- 
rm, notes: P. D. Magnuson, $6,200; 


| that she was entitled to deduction for ex- 


Deduction From Tax for Depletion of Trust 
Disallowed on Return of Life Beneficiary 


Appellate Court Rules Right of Government to Levy on 
Such Income Cannot Be Questioned. 


Martua C. CopMAN, APPELLANT, V.{ will appoint, and in default of appoint- 
JosHuA W. Mites, CouLector oF IN-; ment to her heirs. The residue consisted | 
TERNAL REVENUE, APPELLEE; SAME V.| Of personal property and real estate and! 
GALEN L. Tait, Coutector oF INTER-| Was all situate in Boston, Mass. 

NAL REVENUE, APPELLEE, Nos. 2729 During the years involved the trustees 
AND 2730. Crrourr Court or APPEALs| Paid to the said Martha C. Codman one-; 
FOR THE FourtH Circult. ‘half of the net income from said trusts. | 

‘ag | Martha C. Codman in making her in- 

The contention of the appellant was come tax returns for these years, respec- 

; tively, did not include in her gross in- 
come the amount paid to her by the trus- | 
. : . tee, for the reason that she had con- 

ments to continue during her life. Her| tered that the said ‘payments const 
theory that there was a certain diminu-| once, * sit. ae og et ot 
tion or depletion of the corpus each year.| 2MCe, and were, therefore, not to be in-| 


A cluded in .gross income under the Reve-! 
The Appellate Court disallowed the ap-| nue Acts of 1918 and 1921. Upon review) 


pellants’ claim, affirming the action of the] ang reaudit of these returns the Commis- 
trail court in sustaining a demurrer, = ‘sioner of Internal Revenue determined 
ruled that it did not matter whence the/ that the sums so paid to her were a part 
income came since the right of the Gov-| (¢ }.. gross income and added them to 
ernment - tax such oper’ = earn! the amount of income shown on the re- 
them y the recipient was not to be ques-' . active returns, thus giving rise to the 
ioned. eae additional taxes involved in this litiga- 
Ane from the District Court for} tion, 
the District of Maryland, s The taxes for the years 1918, 1919 and 
John R. Lazenby and L. Vernon Miller | 1920 were computed under the Revenue 
(Marbury, Gosnell & Williams on the; Act of 1918. The taxes for the years 
brief), for the Appellant; A. W. W./ 1921 and 1922 were computed under the 
Woodcock (Ottamar Hamele, C. M.j Revenue Act of 1921. 
Charest, an! T. H. Lewis on the brief),| The plaintiff then brought these suits. 


for the Appellees. . .|A demurrer was filed to the declaration, 
Before Waddill and Northcutt, Circuit| which demurrer was sustained, and an 

Judges, and Watkins, District Judge. amended declaration was filed, to which} 
Following is the full text of the opinon,| 4 demurrer was again filed, which wasi 

by Judge Northcutt: sustained by the court below, and judg- 
These suits were instituted by the ap- 


ao ment was directed for the defendant. 
pellant, who was the plaintiff below, From this action this appeal was taken. 
against the appellees, who were defend-/ jt is contended for the plaintiff that! 
ants below, to recover income taxes paid 


by the plaintiff under protest on income because the income ceased with her death, 
y plaintit under protes ° yen though she had the right of int- 
received in the years 1918, 1919, 1920, one ~ ox in come Sake conn aia 


10, J ment as to the principal, she was entitled 
1921, and 1922. Both suits involve the] to have a deduction from the tax because | 
same questions, although the taxes were of exhaustion. With this contention we 
paid under different Revenue Acts and to| cannot agree. 
different collectors of internal revenue os 
at Baltimore, Md., defendant Tait having Payment to Plaintiff 
succeeded defendant Miles as collector Held to Be Income 


during the years named. ‘ Se 
; That the amount paid to the plaintiff 
Compromise Effected is income is clearly settled by the Su-| 


haustion of the corpus of a trust from 
which she was receiving income, the pay- 


of the original owner or after it had 


passed into the hands of the beneficiary, 
was carefully drawn. 


between the Act of 1913 and the later 
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Trust Funds 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


EDUCTIONS: Bad Debts: Partial Charge-Off: 1918, 1921, 1924 and 
1926 Acts.—Where a taxpayer held a series of notes which it ascertained 
to be worthless, and it sought to spread the deduction of the full amount 
over a period of several taxable years by charging off a part of the total 
amount each year, held: Such deduction disallowed because the statutes re- 
quire that the amount of the bad debt be charged off in the year in which it 
was ascertained to be worthless and do not permit a partial charge-off under 
any circumstances.—Minnehaha National Bank v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit.)—Yearly Index 
Page 2287, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


[NCOME: Trusts: Income for Life: Exhaustion of Life Estate: Gifts: 
1913, 1918 and 1921 Acts.—Where a taxpcyer was a beneficiary under a 
trust to the extent that she was to receive income from the trust for life, the 
beneficiary was not entitled tq exhaustion of the corpus of the trust because 
that was not disturbed by the tax, and the right of the Government to collect 
taxes on the earnings of an estate, since such earnings properly constituted 
income to the beneficiary, can not be questioned; the tax on earnings caused 
no destruction or diminution of the estate which passed by gift.—Martha Cc. 
Codman v. Joshua W. Miles, Collector; Same v. Galen L. Tait, Collector. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 2287, 
Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


The principal dif- 
ference as relating to the case in hand 


erty, 


Acts was in the designation of the per-| 1 : 
rived, was in any way depleted. 


son who should make the return and pay 
the taxes. There is nothing in the lan- 
guage of the iater statutes that indi- 
cates that, because the returns were to 
be made by the beneficiary under a trust 
and the taxes paid by such beneficiary, 
it was intended to deny to the Govern- 
ment the right to collect the tax in the 
same manner and to the same extent as 
before. It was made clear, however, that 
the mere gift, devise, or bequest of the 
property was not to furnish a basis for 
collecting additional taxes upon incomes. 
In Section 219 of the Revenue Acts gov- 


| 

| 

cal. What the plaintiff received and was 

entitled to receive was not the corpus 

of the property but the increment an-| Co., 

nually accruing therefrom. It is nowhere! 

suggested that the corpus of the prop- 

from which the income was de-| 
There 

is no destruction or diminution by use 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 
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Estates 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated November 14, 1928, 


Commissioner of Internal 


Docket No, 12262. 

1. A contract to purchase unascer- 
tained goods which were to remain 
the property of the seller until the 
goods were certified by the seller, 
checked by both parties and actually 
loaded on the cars, held, not to pass 
title to the goods when the goods 
were ascertained as specific goods by 
certification. 

2. Where title to merchandise 
which taxpayer had contracted to 
purchase had not passed, and pay- 
ment therefor was not due by the 
close of the year, held no liability 
accrued within the year, and the 
merchandise may i.ot be included in 
closing inventory. 


*Norman De Vaux v. Commissioner of 


| Internal Revenue. Docket No. 13574. 
The petitioner worked in Califor- 

| nia for a California corporation, but 
lived in Nevada. He and his wife 
filed separate income-tax returns, 
treating his salary, received from 
the California company, as com- 
munity property. Held, under the 

| Nevada law the wife had a vested 

; interest in such income at the 

* moment it was received, and the tax 

} is properly to be computed on the 
basis of separate returns. 


for itself and its 


nal Revenue. Docket Nos. 14354, 
and 26936. 

The petitioner and allied com- 
panies held to have been affiliated 
for the years 1917, 1918, and 1921, 


*Savannah River Lumber Co., for itself 
and its predecessor, Savannah Mer- 
cantile Co., Savannah River Lumber |; 

predecessor, 

Savannah Timber Co., Savannah River 

Lumber Co. v. Commissioner of Inter- 

16130 


Revenue. | 


| 


ir 


pany v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 28889. 


_ 1, Respondent’s action in including 
in gross income the amount of ex- 
empt interest is approved, 


2. Petitioner is entitled to a deduc- 
tion in computing net income under 
section 245(a) (2) ~°tne Revenue Act 
of 1924 in the amount of 4 per cent of 
the mean of the reserve funds re- 
quired by law and held at the begin- 
ning and end of the taxable year, un- 
diminished by the amount of exempt 
interest. National Life Insurance 
Co. v. United States, 48 S. Ct. 591. 


3. An amount deposited by peti- 
tioner with the Commissioner of In- 
surance of South Dakota as a con- 
dition precedent to the right to do 
business within the State held nut 
to be a reserve required by law 
within the meaning of section 245 
(a) (2) of the Revenue Act of 1924, 
= Tine Insurance Co., 13 B. T. A. 
0d. 

4, Deduction for alleged losses or 
bad debts disallowed. 


| 
' 
| *Barde Steel Products Corporation v.|Midland National Life Insurance Com- 
| 


West Music Company v. Commissioner 


of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 14102, 

Held, on the evidence, that so- 
called isterest payments on indi- 
vidual profits were in fact distribu-- 
tions of profits. } 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ape 
peals us involving new prineiples 
and will be miintew. in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
acribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 


United States Daily. 


mg 
Leper ‘yh * 
7 r 


aylor, $19,500; C. P. Knoll, $6,000. After Will Was Contested ;Preme Court of the United States, in'erning this case, Subdivision a4, it is 


In the éarly part of 1920, the bank 
urchased from the Bank of rn 
he following notes: J. M. and C. E, 
rickson, $9,000; P. M. Boese, $18,000; 
7 Fitch, $8,000; John Pool, $5,- 


On each of the above notes, except 
ne first, P. D. Magnuson was an en- 
lorser, and the notes were all carried by 
ne bank as Magnuson paper. 


In the year 1920, the bank determined 
nat the first three notes were worthless. 
n that year, it charged off 35 per cent 
f the total paper, that is, $25,152.57. It 
pught to deduct that amount from its 
ross income. 


Hary B. Allen, vice president of the; 
oo March, 1919, until April, 1927, 
tified: 

The bank charged off 35 per cent of 
he total Magnuson paper as bad in 1920. 
‘he reason we charged this amount off 
nstead of the total of these three notes, 
vas that if we had taken any larger 
ercentage, it would have impaired our 
lurplus.” 


The Board of Tax Appeals found: j 
“In 1920 the peitioner charged off 35 
er cent of the gross amount of the 
foresaid notes aggregating $71,835.90, 
ir $25,142.57; in 1921 it charged off 40 
er cent; in 1922 it charged off 17% 
er cent; and in 1923 it charged off 742 
er cent.” 

The question here presented involves 
construction of Sec. 234 of the Revenue 
het of 1918, which reads as follows: 
“Sec. 234. (a) That in computing the 
et income of a corporation subject to 
Ihe tax imposed by section 230 there 
hall be allowed as deductions: * * * 
“(5) Debts ascertained to be worth- 
ess and charged off within the taxable 


ar. 

It will be observed that this section 
foes not permit a partial charge off 
f a debt as do the acts of 1921, 1924 
ng 1926. Holmes Federal Taxes (6th 
sd p. 998; Title 26, Sec. 986, U. S. C. 

Undoubtedly the bank could have 
harged off all of the first three notes 
ind deducted the amount thereof from 
3 gross income. It did not choose to 
to this, for the reason that it believed 
t would impair its survius. Since the 
.ct requires that the debt be ascertained 
o be worthless, and that it be charged 
ff within the taxable year, and since 
Ihe act does not permit a partial charge 
iff and the bank did not charge off the 
whole of any one of these debts, we are 
if the opinion that the decis:.n appealed 
rom was right and shouid be affirmed. 
October 13, 1928. 


Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Taxation 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
David H. Blair, announces his acquies- 
tence in decisions of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals, the titles, docket 
humbers and citations of which follow: 

American Colortype Co., 7901, 10-1276. 

Bullock, H. E., 13117, 12-51. 

Cartier, Warren A., 9605, 11-900. 

Croker, jr., Richard, 6096, 12-408, 

Foley, D. O., 13118, 12-51. 
anew Northern Ry. Co.,* 8433, 11850, 
Hatzel & Buehler, Inc.,¢ 9501, 11454, 


0-993. 
Hayslett, John, 13119, 12-51. 
Konold, Barbara, 9670, 9-1194, 
Renaker, Miss V. B., 13120, 12-51. 
Reserve Natural Gas Co. of Louisiana, 
704, 9006, 12-219. 
Snyder, William J., 13186, 11-807. 
‘ suhan, John Charles, estate of,t 10514, 
-140. 
Vaughan, Leonard Holden, coexecutor,i 
10514, 10-140. — 
The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
n the following decisions: 
Brenneman, David E., 8361, 10-544. 
Brenneman, E. L. E., 8323, 10-544, 


Brenneman, Verna L., 8324, 10-544. | 


TT AT LT TT 


aie Northern Ry. Co., 8483, 11850, 
Hatzel & Buehler, Ixc., § 9501, 11454, 
0-992 


*Acquiescence relates to all issues of de- 
ision except issue involving the question 
hether the somapeny should accrue as 
ncome in the taxable years interest earned 
but not paid in those years on obligations 
bf other corporations owned by it, 

tAcquiescence relates to second issue of 
Hecision. 

tEstate tax decision. 

TNonacquiescence relates to issue involv- 
ng the question whether the company 
should accrue as income in the taxable 
wears interest earned but not paid in those 
ears on obligations of other corporations 
pwned by it. 

§Nonacquiescence relates to third issue 
£ decision. 


In 1902 Maria P. Codman, of Bristol, 
R. I., died, leaving a will by which she 
created certain trusts: The plaintiff was 
the sole heir-at-law and next-of-kin and 
contested the probating of the will when 
it was offered in the Probate Court for 
the Town of Bristol, R. I.’ In due course 
a compromise was broughf about and all 
persons interested, whet: as executors, 
trustees, heirs-at-law, next-of-kin, lega- 
tees or devisees, entered into an agree- 
ment of compromise and settlement, by 
which the contest was terminated and 
the interests of the different persons 


the case of Irwin v. Gavit, 268 U. S. 161.; provided that the interest to be distrib- 
A careful study of this case would seem | uted to beneficiaries periodically, whether 
to settle the question of exhaustion, de-; or not at regular intervals, and income 
preciation or obsolescence against the| collected by a guardian of an infant to 
plaintiff’s contention. The attorneys for; be held or distributed as the court may 
the plaintiff contend that the Irwin case} direct, is made subject to the tax. It is 
arose under the Act of 1913, yet the prin-| true that in the sense the income conveyed 
ciples there settled are the same as those! to the plaintiff for life is properly desig- 
here involved. nated as property, but it clearly retains 

While the language of the Act of 1913] its character as taxable income, and there 
in providing for deductions is not in the|is no provision in the law nor any terms 
identical form of the language employed! employed in the statute to ‘indicate an 
in the Acts of 1921 and 1922, there is|intention upon the part of Congress to 
a provision in all the Acts requiring an| relieve such income from the normal tax 
allowance or deduction for the exhaus- 


ES ST A TT 


settled. 

By the terms of the agreement the 
residue of the property went to Robert 
M. Morse and Edmund D. Codman, to 
collect the rents and receipts, and after 
paying expenses to pay one-half of the 
income to the plaintiff during her life 
and the other half to one Catherine A. 
Codman during her life. On the death of 
either, one-half of the fund was to be 
transferred as the deceased should by 


tion of property by its use in business. 
In the latter Acts the provisions, which 
eliminated from taxable income the value 
of property acquired by gift, bequest, 
devise, etc., meticulously provided that 
the income from such property should 
be included in the gross income for taxa- 
tion. The line of demarcation between 
property so conveyed and the income 


Is your 
city 
on the 
Air Map 
O 


America? 


bt air map of America is now in the making—on the ground. 


A few years from now, cities 


tracked—according to their enterprise in seeing and grasping their 


present opportunities. 


Build now your station-stop for the increasing traffic of the air. 
Build as men of vision are building—not for the trickle of the 
' pioneer air lines but for the powerful stream into which that trickle 
will presently swell until it bears on its current more than a score of 


affiliated industries and trades. 


Air transportation is a night-and-day service. Night operations are 


from such property, which should remain| of the estate was each year depleted by 
subject to taxation whether in the hands| exhaustion is intriguing rather than logi- 


———— 


levied upon incomes merely because its; 
payment ceased after a term of years. 
If by special provision the plaintiff had 
been entitled to receive the specific 
amounts equalling each year’s income 
as bequests or gifts and not income eo 
nomine, appellant’s contention might 
have been well taken but in such instance 
the estate itself would have been subject 
to the tax. The contention that the value 


FOOTBALL 
BATTLES 


could be fought in 


DUNLOP CITY 


HE Yale Bowl is huge enough to hold 

75,000 football fans. It covers more 
than 12 acres. Dunlop’s productive prop- 
erties—if combined into one place— 
would form a “Dunlop City” of over 
100,000 acres .. . . vast enough to hold 


8330 Yale Bowls. 


There are two reasons why you should 
be interested in the fact that Dunlop 


has grown so great: 


1. It never could have come about if 
Dunlop had not made consistently 


better tires. 


2. Such magnitude gives Dunlop cer- 
tain tire-emaking advantages that no 
one else can match. 


With Dunlop-owned rubber plantations 

—with 40 years’ actual tire-building ex- 
perience— with $195,000,000 in re- 
sources—with 45,000 craftsmen and en- 
gineers—Dunlop should be able to build 

consistently better tires. 


will have been made—or side- 


On top of these mammoth assets, Dunlop 
has earned a reputation for 
painstaking genius in the 


for Dunlop Tires in Dunlop’s own32,000- 
spindle mill at Utica, N. Y. 


The fabric is as vital to your tire as metal 
is to your motor. Your tire’s backbone 
should be made of cotton that has 
strength p/us another vital virtue. Your 
tires must flex in and out every time your 
wheel turns. Therefore, to be extraordin- 
ary, a tire must have cotton with extreme 


“stretch,” as well as strength. Dunlop 


long-lived. 


factor. 


evidence 


Dunlops: 


running. 


details of tire-making. 


Take cotton, for example: 
Dunlop pays extra pre- 
miums to get the very pick 
of long staple cotton from 


upper Egypt. This cotton 


essential in order that the airplane may deliver the essence of its serv- 


The G-E monogram-—whether 
on 2 10,000-watt MAZDA lam 

for your airport or a small 
MAZDA lamp for post home 
—is assurance of electrical 
correctness and dependability. 


ice—speed. Above all, your airport must be lighted according to the 
most advanced practice. Airport lighting is a science in itself, in which 
General Electric has already established its leadership. Let us help you 
to specify the correct lighting for your airport. Write us. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


is woven into cord fabric 


cotton has both these qualities . . . that’s 
one big reason why Dunlop tires are so 


More and better cotton—more and better 
rubber—they are partial causes of Dun- 
lop’s supremacy. The splendid serviceren- 
dered by Dunlop dealers has also been a 


But after all, here is the most decisive 
that you will profit from 


More than 26 million Dunlops are now 


DUNLOPS are 
GUARANTEED (for LIFE! 


Dunlop Pneumatic Tires bearing 
the Dunlopnameandserial 
number carry a LIFE-LONG War- 
ranty against defects in material 
and workmanship. Should any 
tire fail because of such defect we 
will either repair it or make a rea- 
sonable allowance on the purchase 
of a new tire. 
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Cotton Consumption 
For October Gained 
Over One Year Ago; 


Total fot Last Three Montlis | 
Is Less Than in 1927; 
Stocks on Hand Are 


Smaller. 








Cotton consumed during October 
amounted to 618,788 bales and brought, 
the total consumption for the three: 
months ended with October to 1,637,733 | 
bales as compared with 1,875,824 bales | 
during the corresponding 1927 period, 
the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, stated November 14, Dur-| 
ing October, 30,315,086 cotton spin-; 
dles, or more than 2,000,000 less than 
during October, 1927, were active, it| 
was stated. The statement follows 7 
full text: 

Cotton consumed in the United States 
during October, 1928, 618,788 bales, ex- 
clusive of 76,093 bales of linters Octo- | 
ber, 1927, 613,520 bales, exclusive of; 
75,330 bales linters; during three months ; 
ended October 31, 1928, 1,637,733 bales, 
exclusive of 212,820 bales linters; ending 
October 31, 1927, 1,875,824 bales, ex-| 
clusive of 231,905 bales linters. j 

Cotton on hand in consuming estab-: 
lishments: October 31, 1928, 1,194,961 
bales, exclusive of 109,047 bale linters; 
October 31, 1927, 1,323,703 bales, ex- 
clusive of 144,319 bales linters. | 

In public storage and at compresses: | 
October 31, 1928, 4,638,981 bales, ex- 
clusive of 45,983 bales linters; October 
81, 1927, 5.419,193 bales, exclusive of 
46,633 bales linters. 4 | 

Cotton spindles active during October, | 
1928, 30,315,086; during October, 1927, | 




















32,535,200. ‘ 
Imports of foreign cotton (500-pound },. 
bales): 4 , 
3 mos. ending 
October Oct. 31 
1928 1928 1927 | 
Egypt ...... 15,880 46,613 48,384 | 
Peru sesseee 4,149 ‘ 
China ...... 7,307 7 
Mexico ..... 4,844 231 | 
Br. India ... ‘ 8,794 11,57 
All other ... 4 90 19 684 | 
EOE oe sas 27,840 19,235 71,726 75,623 


Exports of domestic cotton excluding lin- 
ters (running bales, see note for linters): 























October 
1928 1927 

Rip MERMOGOUR .6ccccccese 284,461 162,255 
RMD 005 5i0s 50sec 119,780 - 164,906 
Se ak ee 5 4aWae ube 6 84,384 73,557 | 
NE isi cals c sae 347,943 3 | 
Other Europe ........ 106,099 
TSS Gn kaa s suas 60 236,739 
PE PERO Secucisessee 61,296 41,794 | 

HOME Sisesccecccee - 1,240,702 1,113,018! 

3 mos. ending 
Oct. 31 
1927 

Rt MEMBGOW, o5cscec ss e 270,692; 
ee e 290,525 | 
EES wsrnve sb cecsses e 53 121,390 
Germany ....cccccccce 638,235 702,965 
Other Europe ....... e 324,480 806,332 
__ _ MERA eccccccce 410,577 289,473 
Al Other ceccccccccee 110,002 73,848 | 

Ro ccksrovataes « 2,303,282 2,055,225 

Note: Linters exported, not included 


above, were 11,264 bales during October in 
1928 and 13,491 bales in 1927; 22,742 bales 
for the three months ending October 31 in 
1928 and 42,636 bales in 1927. The distribu- | 
tion for October, 1928, follows: U. Kingdom 
426; Netherlands 490; France 3.128; Ger- 
many 4,544; Belgium 631; Italy 204; Spain 
400; Canada 1,432; Mexico 2; Newfound- 
land 7. 

The estimated world’s production of 
commercial cotton, exclusive of linters, 
grown in 1927, as compiled from various 
sources is 23,370,000 bales, counting 
American in running bales and foreign 
in bales of 478 pounds lint, while the! 
consumption of cotton (exclusive of lin- 
ters in the United States) for the year 
ending July 31, 1928, was approximately 
25,285,000 bales. The total number of 
spinning cotton spindles, both active and 
idle, is about 165,000,000. 








Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 3 
Interstate Commerce | 


| 
Commission 





Rate complaints made public Novem-; 
ber 14 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 


No. 20549, Sub 2.—Arizonua Woolgrowers 
Association of Phoenix et al. v. Atchison, | 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Request 
Commission to order establishment of joint 
through rates and routes on cattle, sheep 
and goats between points in Arizona and 
California. Claim reparation of $20,000. | 

No, 21245, Sub 2.—A. D. Miller Sons Co. ! 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., v. Atchison, Topeka & | 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Claims repara-! 
tion on natural, casinghead or absorption 


gasoline, in tank carloads, from Oklahoma 
origin group No. 3, to Pittsburgh. 


No. 21522, Sub 2.~—Bernie Lumber Co. 


of Bernie, Mo. v. Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railway et al. Asks Commission | 
to prescribe reasonable rates on bituminous 
coal from points in Illinois and Kentucky 
to Bernie. Claims reparation. | 

No. 21634.—Skinner Manufacturing Co. | 
of Omaha v. Abilene & Southern Railway! 
et al. Claims reparation on raisin-bran, | 


less-than-carloads, from Omaha to destina- 
tions throughout the United States. 





Express Service Favored 
For Strawberry Shipments | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
should do so, their argument that the | 
cars would be idle the greater part of 
the time is not sustained by the record. 

The shippers contend that this equip- 
ment would not gnly be available for 
other carriers and the express com- 
panies in other seasons of the year but 
could also be used in dry express serv- 
ice on their own lines and, if available, 
no doubt would be used for other perish- 
able commodities which move out of 
Florida in more or less volume for nine 


2288) 
Railroads 


famous Seminole oil field, the Depart-|similarity of the oils suggested a com- 
‘ment of Commerce stated November 14] mon origin for the oil in this pool. 


THE UNITED STAT 






Advantages Claimed for Gas-lift Method 
Of Regulating Production of Petroleum 





Bureau of Mines Reviews Processes of Recovery in Oper- 
tions at Seminole Pool. 





| 
productive horizons of the pool andj 
analyzed at the Bureau of Mines Experi- 
ment Station, Bartlesville, Okla. The 


The gas-lift method of oil recovery 
which has many advantages, has not 
been most effectively operated in the 











on the publication by the Bureau of The outstanding methods of production 
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Brick 


Coo erage Industry ree of Face Brick Decreased 


Is Urged to Adopt | 
Simplified Practice 


Seven Trades Save $230,-| 
000,000, Says W. E. 
Braithwaite, of Depart- 

ment of Commerce. 








Production of face brick in 1927 
totaled $46,179,476 in value, while the 
common brick output was worth $74,- 
624,752, the Department of Commerce 
stated November 14. 

According to data collected at the 


6.8 Per Cent in 1927, Census Reveals 


Plants Engaged in Manufacture of Common Brick Also 
Report Decline in Output. 





Herein, Berne 


PreseEN TED 
AUTHORIZED STaTeMENTS ONty ARB Srres DASLY 


A DNITE 
PUBLISHED ‘WitHouT COMMENT BY THe Unrre 


Petroleum 


Divisions Accorded 
Minnesota Road Fron 


Joint Rates Uphel 


C. C. Dismisses Complai 
Filed by Minneapolis, 
Anoka & Cuyuna 
Range Railway. 








I, 
was valued as follows: 1927, $41,504,-| 
486; 1926, $44,516,236; 1925, $45,427,625. 
The total for 1927 represents a decrease 
of 6.8 per cent as compared with that 
ifor 1926, and 8.6 per cent as com pared 
with that for 1925. ; 
This industry title covers establish- 





| abandoned at a depth of 3,685 feet after 


| Fixico No. 1 of the independent Oil and 


| Section 26. 


2 | tion by November exceeded transporta-' 


Mines of an engineering report on the|in the Seminole pool relate chiefly ad 


pool, While the gas lift as applied to | 
the Seminole pool has not been an eco- 
nomic success, the results indicate that 


the. : a : rae 7 ; discussed by W. 
f the lift will in-; gas lift, and it in turn was followed by discusse : an : 

oe eerste aatiietion ‘over that of | pumping and swabbing. When high fluid! Division of Simplified Practice, Depart-' in 1927 reported products valued at $46,- 
of | levels were prevalent, and initial pres-; ment of Commerce, in an address No- 


the normal production methods 
natural flow and pumping, according to 
the Department. The statement follows 
in full text: 

A preliminary engineering report on 
the famocs Seminole oil field, Seminole 
County, Oklahoma, has just been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Mines, in co- 
operation with the State of Oklahoma. 
The application of modern air-lift 
methods in this pool, while tremendously 
increasing the percentage of recovery of 
oil, flooded the market and resulted in 
aon economic loss to the industry. 

The Seminole pool, sometimes referred 
to as the Seminole City pool, should not 
be confused with the Greater Seminole | 
field, which at the present time includes} 
the following pools: Seminole City, Earls- 
boro, Searight, Bowlegs, and Little River. 
A final report, covering in detail the en- 
gineering problems that apply to the 
production and conservation of petroleum | 
and natural gas in the entire Seminole 
area, will be issued by the Bureau of | 
Mines at a later date. | 


Engineering Problems 
Of Seminole Pool 


The Seminole pool is located in the 
northwest central part of Seminole 
County. The center of the pool is ap- 
proximately one mile cast of the city of | 


Seminole, from which the pool derives its! 
name. The pool is four miles long and| 


‘has a maximum width of 1 9-10 miles. , 


Early drilling in the Seminole field! 


| dates back to 1923 when W. B. Pine,| 


Henry No. 1 well in Section 22 was 





losing the hole. The first well to secure 
commercial production from the Wilcox 
sand, the big pay sand of the pool, was 





Gas Company, and R. F. Garland in 


Completion of this well in July, 1926, 
started intensive operations, and produc- | 


the application of the air-gas lift. Nat-| 
ural flow, generally the first method of j 
production used, was followed by the air- 


sures were insufficient to cause natural 
flow, the air-gas lift was applied at once. 
In a few wells the air-gas lift was ap- 
plied before natural fl w ceased. 

The various methods of air-gas lift 
application and the effects of the air- 
gas lift on rate of production, ultimate 
production, physical characteristics of 
the oil. gas-oil ratios, water conditions, 
productive sands, and production costs 
have been watched with intense interest! 





by the petroleum industry. The problems; 
of natural flow and pumping have also 
been of special interest. 

Five methods of !ift application were 
used in the Seminole pool. These were 
flow through casing; flow through tub- 
ing; flow through tapered tubing; in- 
termittent flow; and intermittent flow 
through tapered tubing. The value of 
each method lay in the purpose for which 
it was applied. As greater quantities of | 
oil could be raised during the flush stage! 
of development by flow through the cas- 
ing, this method was used almost to the 
exclusion of the others. When produc- 








| tion had declined and the reservoir pres-! tice Recommendation. 


sure had decreased, this method became 
less efficient and other methods were ap- 
plied to increase the efficiency of flow 
from the well. The general effects of 
the lift on oil and gas production and 
reservoir pressure have been largely due! 


|to the intense application of the first 


method. X 


The value of the air-gas lift depends; cepted by the majority of the manufac-! 


upon the purpose for which it is applied. ' 
The primary purpose in applying the 
lift in the Seminole pool, was to increase 
daily production, and its success in that 
respect is unquestionable. The increased | 





|rate of production, however, contributed ; 
|largely to economic depression through- 
out the industry. The rate of production, 





then, would seem to be an economic 


| question rather than an engineering prob- 
1lem imposed by the use of the lift. 


The 
reduced price of crude oil more than off-| 
set any gain derived from increased pro- 


l eee :duction. The lift as applied in the 
tion and storage facilities. The rate) Seminole pool has not been an economic 
of production increased so rapidly that success. | 


the operators, fearing a waste of oil, 
agreed on a 30-day curtailment pro- 
gram which prorated pipe line runs 
and allowed only direct offsets to be 
drilled into the sand. The curtailment 


Unwarranted Increase | 


In Rate of Production ; 
Although & increased rate of produc- [Continued on Page 10, Column 1. 


dustries which have applied simplified 


| waite. 


| ficult to interpret their benefits in terms 
j of money as their efforts become lost in| 


a maze of other factors. 


. shyt ivisi ded to the Minneapol 
rimarily in the manu-]| Divisions accor ; 
iBavbere of = brick trom clay. It does | Anoka & Cuyuna Range Railway out 
not cover the production of hollow, fancy, | joint rates and charges were found } 
or enameled clay brick which may be!to be unreasonable nor otherwise | 
used for facing on buildings. , lawful by the Interstate omens C. 
The 256 establishments reporting for | mission in a decision made public q 
as follows: 63 injyember 14 in Docket No- 19702. ‘ 
Indiana; ;company Operates a line between Mir 
Mis- japolis and Anoka, Minn. The repor', 
conc]udes as f6llows: 


Simplified practices and their appli-|}iennial census of manufactures taken 
cation to the cooperage industry were in 1998, the establishments engaged pri- 
E. Braithwaite, of the | marily in the manufacture of face brick 





179,476. Manufacturers of brick are con- 


: : vassed annually for data in regard to 
Convention of the Associated Cooperage | | -oduction. The. total production of face 


Industries of America at Chicago. brick, including that manufactured as 

“Only the surface has been scratched,”|q secondary product by establishments 
Mr. Braithwaite said in emphasizing the| classified in other industries, for each 
numerous opportunities for application} of the three years 1925 to 1927, inclusive, 
of the priciples of simplified practice. | 
Savings of over $230,000,000 in seven in-} 


y i ll, before the 1927*were located ; ; 
vember 14, at Chicago I | ences: 46 in. Ohio; 16 in D 
15 in Illinois; 10 in Texas; 6 in. polis ? 
souri; 6 in Oklahoma; 6 in Virgimia; 5 | Division 2 
each in Arkansas, Lowa, Kansas, Nort The record is too incomplete to pe 
Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, and Washing- ja determination of the exact financial 
ton; 4 each in California, Colorado, | wits of Complainant’s operations, 
Georgia, and West Virginia; 3 each in|it jeaves Little doubt that in 1926. 
| Alabama, Kentucky, Michigan, New! jatest full year for which figures \} 

Hampshire, South Carolina, and is-| available at the time of the hearin; } 
consin; 2 each in Maryland, Minnesota, | was operating at no profit, if not a 
Montana, New Jersey, New York, and|actual loss. In 1924 and 1995 it. 

North Dakota; and 1 each in Arizona, erated at a profit.. Partly because o 
Connecticut, Florida, Maine, MasSachu-| absence of an adequate Showing tha 
setts, Mississippi, Nebraska, and Oregon. |yoad is being efficiently and economi: 

The establisments engaged primarily | operated, we are left with considei 
in the manufacture of common brick in/uncertaint3y whether, under its pre) 

1927 reported total products valued at} divisions, it should not be expecte 
$74,624,752. Manufacturers of Common |operate im the future at a_ profit. 
brick are canvassed annually for data in| fact that complainant may have bee 
regard to production. The total produc-|may now be operating at a loss is no) 
tion of common brick, including that itself sufficient to show that the p 
manufactured as a secondary product by!ent divisions are unreasonable or ' 
establishments classified in other indus-|equitable. Murray, Receiver, v, E, R. 
tries, for each of the three years 1925;(o, 95 I. C. C, 18. 
to 1927, inclusive, was valued as er Paragraph 6 of Section 15 of the | 
1927, $77,219,141; 1926, $88,226,625; |terstate Commerce Act requires us, 
1925, $88,551,400. The total for 1927] determining the divisions of joint rgtd 
represents a decrease in value of 12.5|to give due consideration, among 
per cent as compared with that for 1926|things, to the efficiency with which t 
iand of 128 per cemt as compared with | carriers Concerned are operated, t 

that for 1925. amount of revenue required to pay the 
This industry title covers establish- respective operating expenses, taxes, a’ 
ments engaged primarily in the manufac-}, fair return on their railway proper 
ture of common brick fromclay. It does! hejd fox and used in the service of tra 
not cover the production of Common’ portation, and the importance to the pu 








Decisions on Rates 
By the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


practices are estimated by Mr. Braith- 
The official summary of the address 
follows in full text: 


Mr. Braithwaite explained simplified | 
practice as a method of eliminating the 
unnecessary varieties of a 

e roduction . 
cot ate ca “Se Fae sees” oe Decisions in rate cases made public 
der to ascertain just what are the “best! November 14 by the Interstate et 
sellers,” manufacturers, distributors and| merce Commission are summarized a 
consumers meet in general conference, | follows: 
under the auspices of the Division of: No. 17148.—J. Needy & Company et ne 
Simplified Practice of the Department of} Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company. De- 
Commerce, and set-up a_ simplified! cided kee ihn a oastinckai: aaita 
ae hoki we cuautllas ot bedding as defendant deemed 
adequate to fulfill its obligation to furnish 
safe transportation of livestock from pub- 


. ie s yards at Chicago, Cincinnati and 
To date more than three hundred Chvcbel teaoa to be $1 for single-deck 


groups have requested the Division’s| gnq $1.50 for double-deck cars. Overcharges 
cooperation in eliminating excessive ei order refunded. 
rieties in their products. About one! 9 Charges collected for bedding placed 
hundred industries have already worked| jn cars on order of shippers in addition to 
out simplifications which have been ac-} such a —— es ae 
found not te be for a transportatio rv 
s, distri Pr sers jand not to constitute overcharges, Com- 
ay Volbule OE Gabant wonderin kat plaint dismissed. : _ |brick made of sand and lime, concrete, jie of the transportation services of t 
a large number of industries are now| Investigation & Suspension Docket No. | or other materials. _ __jearriers Concerned, None of these ma 
ducti i reys with the view! 3108.—Hay and Straw From Kansas and) Of the 803 establishments reporting tes is adequately developed upon ¢ 
conducting variety surveys with the view Oklahoma to Mississippi Valley Points. ms ‘ 1 ‘1 New York £ 
f developi implificati ovr: : ee Tae for 1927, 76 were located in Ne OrkK,| record before us, 
o eveloping simplification programs. Decided November 12, 1928. 176 in Pennsylvania, 53 in North Carolina, 'e find th he divisi 
Factual surveys of the benefits of sim-| Proposed schedules increasing and re- | 37 in California, 36 in Illinois, 35 in Vit-|  ccesaaes and tote samoiind cael 
i racti r sti i t n_hay and straw, in carloads, |“! : ‘ : : : er 
plified _practice have brought estimates| ducing rates o y ginia, 34 in Texas, 27 in Ohio, 25 in Con and ade mot unreasonable or otherwi 





Extension of Simplification. 











of savings in material, time, labor, and| from points in Kansas, Oklahoma, and New 


; inati i i i 24 in Massa- : ; 
shi ich i illi Mexico to destinations, among others, in | necticut, 24 in Alabama, 24 in | unlawful. The complaint -will be d 
pene ee ct "the _ into ae ee Rissieatoul Valley territory found not | chusetts, 23 in New Jersey, 21 in Wis- nibsad. P e 
ire is t ee ustries en justified. Suspended schedules ordered can- | consin, 20 in Tennessee, and the remain-| ic nda sic maps tie 
adopted simplified practice find it dif- celed, and proceeding discontinued. 











ing 292 in 34 States and the District of|~ ; ie 
| No. 19702.—Minneapolis, Anoka and Cuyuna | Columbia, | brick as their principal products a 
Range Railway Company, Edward P. In 1925 the industry was represented | were therefore transferred to the aphs 
Burch, Receiver v. Atchison, Topeka & |}, 995 establishments, the decrease to'priate industries, 83 were idle throug’ 
Santa Fe Railway Company et al. De- | 203 ‘being the net result of aloss of 201|out the year, and 33 reported produ 
pir ty a 15 Se pe establishments and a gain of 79. Of the|valued at less than $5,000. (No data a 
_ Divisions accorded complainant out of} 507 cstablishments lost to the industry,|tabulated at the biennial censuses f 
ale pm smarbias eaisitak: Combiner “tise 50 went out of business prior to 1927, 35lestablishments with products und 
missed. ’ * reported commodities other than common $5,000 in value). 





However, estimates of savings in 
money by some of the industries now 
producing on the simplified practice plan 


























: : : tion has been unwarranted, the method 
rogram allowed pipe lines and storage a ra " »t 1 
cesebiaaties to gain such a lead that | by which it was increased, lift applica-| 
afterwards this capacity was never se- tion,, has demonstrated a better means 





; area, 


| the sands; new discoveries were pinched | 


_ ing the latter period the Seminole pool, | 


| folding and faulting, and their relation! 


; two of these have proved commercially 


| some extent the evidence of productivity. 
| No attempts were made to test the sands 


the Seminole pool. Production, how- 
ever, continued to increase, and on 
February 22,-1927, the pool reached its! 
peak production of 265,000 barrels.. | 

The bringing in of the Earlsboro pool ! 
and the Bowlegs pool further compli- 
eated conditions at Seminole, and.sev- 
eral price reductions followed in rapid 
succession. Further curtailment was | 
proposed, and the program was ex- 
tended to include the entire Seminole | 
Production, however, continued | 
to increase because of the increased rate 
of recovery resulting from the applica- 
tion of the air-gas lift. Only direct 
offsets were allowed to be drilled into 





to 100 barrels daily; and shooting was 
allowed only in wells which were off- 
set by wells that had been shot. Dur-} 





although declining in’ production, was 
also affected by the proration program 
which had been applied to all ‘fields in 
the Seminole area. 

Subsurface Structure | 


' 
Intensively Complicated 

The subsurface structure of the Semi- | 
nole pool is one of the most complicated | 
structures found in any pool in Okla- 
homa. The dominant features are the 





structural depressions, their relation to 


to the accumulation of oil and water. 
Wells spaced 660 feet apart have differ- 
ences in subsurface elevations as great 
as 500 feet. As the thickness of forma- 
tion above and below the productive 
sands is fairly constant over both struc- 
tural high sand structural depressions, 
it is difficult to determine where folding 
ceases and faulting begins. 

Several horizons in the Seminole pool 
contained oil and gas, but so far only | 


' 
productive. The Upper Wilcox sand has 
been the Big-pay sand of the Seminole 
pool. Due to the irregularity of under- 
ground structure, the sand has been ex- | 
tremely variable in productivity. The | 
structural highs have produced most of ! 
the oil obtained. 

Further testing may prove that some | 
of the upper sands are commercially 
productive. In most cases these sands 
were drilled with rotary tools, and the | 
mudding operations necessary with this | 
method of drilling tend to obscure to! 








above the known productive zones. i 
The complex structure and the use of 


; the air-gas lift has added to the water} 


troubles in the Seminole pool. The use| 
of air has increased corrosion problems; | 
also, the air-gas lift has resulted in an! 
increased rate of production, which may 
have intensified water coning. Because 
of the above conditions it is difficult to 
determine the water table of the pool. 


Samples Analyzed 


| At Bureau of Mines 


Parts of the Seminole pool showed a 


; rapid encroachment of water, whereas |= 


other parts at the present time are still} 


: will accomplish this purpose. 


|Tiously threatened by production from!0f regulating the pressure on the pro- 


ductive sand. The results indicate that 
with proper application of the lift an 
increase in ultimate production would 
be obtained over that of the normal 
methods—natural flow and pumping.: 
Operators are striving to improve pro-: 
duction methods for the purpose of in-! 
creasing ultimate recovery. Effective | 
pressure control of reservoir pressures | 
Effective | 
pressure control is indicated by gas-oil ; 
ratios. These were lower than in other 
methods of production during the early | 
stages and slightly higher during later ; 
stages of lift application. The slow rate 
of water encroachment in certain highly 
productive areas where the lift was used 
is indicative of effective pressure con- 
trol. Pressure regulation will accomplish 
two very important results in production | 
problems: It will utilize to the fullest} 
extent possible the energy contained | 
within the reservoir gas; and it will re- 
tard the rate of water encroachment. 
The gas lift is not a cure for all pro- 
duction evils, but where effectively ope- 
rated it has the following advantages: 
Regulates the rate of production; offers 
a means of effective pressure regulation; 
conserves formation gas: retards water 
encroachment; increases ultimate pro- 
duction; decreases the time of obtaining | 





‘close association of structural highs and | Ultimate production; decreases lifting 


costs; offers a means for operation | 
deep wells where other methods fail; in- 
creases the rate of gasoline recovery 
over other methods. : 

In summarizing, it can be said that 
the vas lift has not been most effectively | 
operated in she Seminole pool. | 

The preliminary engineering report | 
prepared for the Bureau of Mines by | 
C. R. Swarts, C. R. Bopp and W. S. Mor- | 
ris, contains detailed information in re-* 
gard to the history and development of , 
the Seminole pool; its geology and sub- | 
surface structure; unde.ground water 
conditions and corrosion problems; drill- 
ing, casing, cementing, mudding and 
shooting methods; and methods of appli- 
cation and results obtained in the use of 
natural flow, air-gas lift, swabbing, 
pumping and _ repressuring methods. 
Copies of the report may be obtained | 
from the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., or from the Petroleum Experi- 
ment Station, United States Bureau of | 
Mines, -‘artlesville, Oklahoma. 











Increase in Appropriations 
At Next Session Forecast 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the appropriation bills to the 
follows: | 

Treasury and Post Office, December | 
5; Interior, December 8; Agriculture, | 
December 12; State, Justice, Commerce | 
and Labor, December 15; War, January 
1; First Deficiency, January 7; Inde- 
pendent Offices, January 12; District of 
Columbia, January 18; Navy, January | 
28; Legislative, January 31; Second De- 
ficiency, February 25. 


House | 











months of the year. , : producing clean oil. Of a total of 319 
The rere sacker is service and} producing wells 122 were making water 
rates are not involved, according to the! on December 31, 1927. Included in this 


| 
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| NEW YORK CITY 


NEW ISSUE 


260,000 Allotment Certificates 
representing 
200,000 Shares $3 Series Cumulative First Preferred Stock 
200,000 Shares Class A Common Stock 


- American & General Securities Corporation 


(Investments to be supervised by American Founders Cor poration) \ 


—_ 


tos 5 itled i iquida- 
$3 Series Cumulative First Preferred Stock: No Par Value. Preferred as to assets and dividends over the Common Stocks. ieee, , om 
tion to $50 per share and accrued dividend and to cumulative annual dividends at the rate of $3 per share payable ae el ati and accrued dividends. 
June, September and December. Redeemable in whole or in part on any dividend date upon 30 days’ motice at $52.5 tea Cumulative First Preferred 
The Company has agreed to refund, on proper application, to holders of any of this issue of 200,000 shares of $3 
Stock, resident in Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania four mills tax. 


° i ivi dividend on Class Bz there- 
A : No Par Value. Entitled to non-cumulative annual dividends up to $2 per share before any nd on ( oe 
aan ae ae of ae atVidead Gale pet share on Class B, until shares of each class shall have received $4 pet annum; additional di 
shall then be paid equally on Common Shares irrespective of class. 


Registrars 
Transfer Agents " aL ACCE = ANCE Trust CoMPANY 
CuemicaL Nationa BANK oF New York es aan Sia Negatens > 
Tue Natrona SHawmuT Bank or Boston HE First NaTIO2 


. ; c i had 
Mr.’Erwin Rankin, President of the Corporation, has summarized below his letter of November 12, 1928, copres of which may be ha 
upon request: : ' 
Company: American & General Securities Corporation has been organized under the laws of Maryland as an investment 
mipany of the general management type. eae mi be 
The Diakeny te designed = afford its stockholders wide international diversification of selected investments and constant Super: 
vision under experienced management. 


Business: The business of the Company is the investment and reinvestment of its resources in domestic and foreign securities, 
and, to a limited extent, participation in the underwriting of securities eligible for investment. 


Management: The Company commands the investment service of American Founders Coipenntioen. hich ie ind Bowes 
experience in serving other investment companies of the general management type and which will ee eapty ita of nese 
ments under the direction and control. of the Company's Board of Directors. The net paid-in bond an o ar (1 n fers pemserng 
Founders Corporation and the group of investment companies (excluding American & General Securities Corporatio 

mand its investment supervisory service exceeds $120,000,000. : 


Capitalization: Upon completion of this financing, the capitalization of the Compamy will beas follows: 





Authorized Outstanding 

Cumulative First peeves pete No Par Value......-.-.. einecieatincsutes 500,000 shares 200,000 shares 
Common Stock, No Par Value: x 
7 arte os as 500,000 shares 300,000 shares 
ee 






> hich have been subscribed 
a tacos Pomiaes Careniicn and associates. ere 
Issuance of bonds, debentures or other evidence of indebtedness maturing one year or more from " ee ae 
amount equal to the aggregate of the then paid-in capital, surplus and reserves. The power of the omen —~ ths Conga bt 
less than one year is limited to an amount equal - ne of the aggregate paid-in capital, surplus and re: . 
resent has no outstanding bonds, debentures or bank loans. s 
yi American Founders Corporation and associates have purchased the 500,000 shares of Class B Common Stock for $1,000,000 cash. 


i v i i ing, wi f the sum to which the Cummu- 
Preferred Stock Equity: Net assets, upon completion of this financing, will exceed 150% o o 
ute First Preferred Stock outstanding is entitled on liquidation. Further issues are limaited a St oe — at cost shall equal a 
least 156% of the sum to which all of the Preferred Shares then to be outstanding are entitled on liqu . 


Investment Regulations: The By-Laws of the Company contain regulations Limiting the size of its investments and in- 
suring their distribution by country, type of business, number and type of securities and otherwise, 


Units of One First Preferred and One Class A Common Share 


Price $74 Per Unit y 


and Preferred Dividend Accrued from November 15. 1928 





2 S$. e 
Thee Une fed fe einer in frm of loin Cot he agent wud an receboad ta ey Eats ee made on 
‘ i : . Sullivan ‘romwe ‘ers, d f . 
wine Neanae ai teak Adaieon Conifceies will be exchangeable for definitive oot stock ceréaficates and common stock cerlificales on Jamuery 1, 
1931, or earlier at the Company's option. 





shippers. They do not wish to be under- 
stood to hold, the brief states, that this | 
new sefvice can be instituted without | 
some additional cost to the shippers be- 
cause of additional expense to the car-| 
riers, but they contend that this ques- 
tion does not enter into the case at this 
time. The shippers suggest that the 
question of expense might well be con-/| 
sidered in an investigation as to the rea- 
sonableness of the rates for such service 
but they submit that it should not be} 
advaneed by the carriers as a reason for| 

j 


‘ 
' 


refusing to furnish such service. 


figure, however, are wells around the 
edge of the pool which were originally 
drilled into water :nd never successfully 
plugged. Considering the age of the pool | 
and the rapid rate of oil extraction, jt! 
is believed that the rate of water en- 
croachment was normal in comparison 
with the rate of encroachment in other 
pools where,the usual production meth- | 
ods—natural flow, swabbing and pump- 
ing—have been used. The northeast 
part of the pool, however, is an excep- 
tion to this general condition. 

Oil samples were gathered from the 
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All statements made herein, while net guaranteed, are believed Dy us to be accurate. 
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PusiisHeo WiTexOuT COMMENT BY THD UNITED STaTES DAILY THE UNITED STATES DAILY = THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1928 


Banking Gold. Stocks Public Utilities 


Heavy Gold Losses | Forei | Two Chicago Stations Business Failures in Constantinople 
ae ee 5 : Said to Be Unprecedented in Number 
Recorded for Week R New eee Kevenee an —- Request Full Time al e np r 


By Bank of Eingland) icine Oe oe ection OnSame Frequency 


In parsuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


“mmr 2289) aaa 7 


Permit to Construct Dam 
In Kentucky Is Sought 


Application has been made to the Fed- 

Usual Seasonal Improvement in Economic Situation Fails mi ar ot tethanaae oo oe 

To Materialize; Rise of Lira Below Recent Years. liminary permit to build a dam on Rock- 

castle River in Rockcastle, Pulaski and 

$2,516,378.54) In the first six months of 1928, 45/cording to the press, after which date | Laurel counties, Ky., the Commission an- 
business failures were recorded at Con-|the various exchange bureaus suspended | nounced orally on November 14, 

On Ch 1 Shared Hliasene “Moras 813,302.57 pooper oe ina eet of the busi- peveer ee Up = oo pao The proposed dam, it was said, wouiti 

n anme are H ness difficulties which have been growing] according to newspaper estimates, 80 ‘ dl 

1,459,779.76 in Turkey, the Department of Commerce| 147,000,000 liras of the new currency create a reservoir 40 square miles in 

A (schilling) 14.0605 165,275.81) stated November 14, The statement fol-| out of a total issue of 156,000,000 liras|area, with a powerhouse having an in- 

ustria (schilling) .. . 2. ..ceceeee 0605 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


‘ November 12, 
Made Public November 14, 1928. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts...... 
Internal revenue receipts: 


Use 50,000- Watts Power Income tax... sss. 


duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 


Reviews Financial Devel- 
opments in European 
Countries. 


i f i cy for the } . 
Department of Commerce} purpose at assessment. and. collection ae ey Also Asks Right to 


‘ Revenue... 2 e cesses 
With WLS. Miscellaneous receipts.. 

Belgium (belga) 13.8936 Se eee Total ordi tot 5,554,736.68 lows in full text: had been exchanged, eevee _— to at = ares tone ae .... 

e m elga 066 6 He PERAK THe 0.0 * ; . i ‘ * * . ¥ ie 

Heavy gold losses by the Bank of Eng- Bulearis (levy oe iis [Continued from Page 8.] otal ordinary receipts There was no indication during Sep-|the Government, at least for the sted power to be generated by Dp 


ital i 3 vaki fe) CUES! 9'9627 | President of the United States, and | Balance previous day... 151,427,534.84|tomber that the improvement in the eco-|ent, of approximately 9,000,000  liras.| ment would be sold at wholesale to pub- 
i —— et ee ee Tasha ot ia ou aeitine 26.6489 President of the Association of *Com- nomic situation which usually accom- The announcement of the Le ror gg of | lic utility companies. 

! marks ae among the European financial] England (pound) seeees 484.7635 | merce of Chicago, testified that his or-| Total ......++-...... 156,982,271.52| panies the seasonal export period had|the time limit set for the exchange, was 

1 developments reviewed by the Finance Finland (markka) ... 2... .seserees + OoES ganization was interested in having for Expenditures, ae Although the lira ordi-|the signal for a flood of ye 7 

find Investment Division of the Depart- Beans (ffANe) . 0.05.2 cece . 3 the city and the Central West the largest General expenditures... $11,613,096.98 natily rises at this season, it moved} holders of the old currency, who throug 


i Germany (reichsmark) -.. - 23.8153 | Amount of broadcasting facilities it is within extremely narrow limits during|ignorance of the regulations or through 
, ment of Commerte in a statement made} Greece (drachma) ....... . 1.2929 g bry art September, at a level considerably below| procrastination, had failed to present 


: re Interest on public debt.. 
( i ‘ 17.4178 , Possible to secure. Explaining that the . 
c , a oe a im full text: in, in wa ook . 6.2880 : organization favored no particular sta- | — a 23'107.03 that of recent years. F their money to be exchanged. The ma- 
: . Bank of E el d t for the | Netherlands (guilder) ... ... 40.1307 | tion, he said that WENR, with its new | anama tm emecial ac. : ““°; While the mumber of bankruptcies re-| jority of these individuals, it was said, 
ele amnding Come 3 oe .s: t | s| Norway (krone) . . 26.6464 | facilities, is capable of serving the em- | Operations in special ac- 1,715.1 | ported during September, was small in|were peasants who were accustomed to 
eens, S15r.600, wash 1 the 201,715.17 | comparison with the wave of business| hoard what little paper money they pos- 


: ath, Poland (zloty) .........seeeeee+ 11.1975 & tive Central West. COUNTS wesw ee we weerece 
fd ct to i we he = Portugal (escudo) ..--sessserrs Mort “They would not use the station in any — — certifi- 88,43.4.73| iilures which occurred in the preceding} sessed and who, being for the most 
rf bok. aia Sih tearn 80 Sine gold end-§ Meats Gants)... cc ccekce manner that would be harmful to the| cite lunes «0s 4 ascent 2O5-'°\ months, figures published by a lead-|part unable to read, heard of the re- 
ee “— ot Beate (vesete) people, The Insull companies are desirous Sivil service retiremen 66,240.55 | né local business organ, “Economiste| quirements when it was too late. 
9040720 D’Orient,” emphasize the disaster which] The Republique stated on September 


ard in April, 1925. Sweden (krona) ... .ccccessceeee \ l col 0 
4 : i f pS eeeaeveves of developing facilities to the utmost in f 
y The bank's stock of geold coin and Switzerland (franc) . orke ouetonen the greatest public Investment of trust funds has gradually overtaken business in the| 99 Mae aire Dinter af Commerce had 
past few years, culminating in the un-)bogun an investigation into the affairs 


Minutes away from the 
markets of the world 


Every minute during banking 
hours, The Equitable sends or 
receives a cable to transfer money, 
buy or sell foreign exchange, 
finance import or export ship- 
ments, or gather trade and credit 
information’from all quarters of 
the globe. 


fitid scovecs wo ce cess 


Through its spucial cable service, 
The Equitable enables you to be 
but minutes away from the mate 


. ompared with the high figure of £176,-, China (Shang. tael) Laviliziiie SROnae Technical Details Explained. 
ryani : . Other public Cebt expen- s s some time has been understood to have 
for 1928 has been reduced from £19,561,-} India (rupee) ........- ’ 36.4684 | Pendent organization, as compared with P P there were 11 business failures recorded 
ime, the bank is reported 
) October 6. Canada (dollar) ... sere 99.9010 } such, he stated, “‘it is entitled to favor- of 1928, In the meantime e bank is po kets of the world. 


' : Yugoslavia (dimar) 2... secre 
¢ bullion now stands at £168,227,000 as! gyong Kong (dollar). :.. 49.9910 © service,” said Mr. Dawes. Total ordinary expen- : 
585,00 tember 12. On the basis: Ghina (Mex. doll 46.6000 : : “jitures se...  13,276,830.24| Precedented number of bankruptcies this| o¢ the Turko-Persian Bank, which for 
A of th 0 sik i ee “th total ain chin (Yuan dollac) ' 46.2083 WENR, said Mr. Dawes, is an inde- te see eeeees a6, 24! summer. ecording to these figures, 
for 1928 has bem teduced fr “ | other of the Chicago stati ditures 1,310,428.75| at Constantinople in 1925; 20 in 1926;|been in difficulty and which had omitted 
; J ; 0 ON ee Ms ane tama — igpespebebtane 2'395, 3 ‘ 7 ‘ , . “<95| its annual meeting of directors this year. 
1g 200 om September 22 to £12,236,000 on} Tekaabers (asian) : 56.4583 | that are operated by newspapers. As Balance today «......+ 142,395,012.53 | 39 in 1927; amd 45 in the first six months| 1. & 
: to have announced that it was liquidat- 
uadrilateral Movement. Cuba (peso) ......cecccsscseerss 99.9218 : ion.” 4 of hit _| Total ....++2e2ees.-. 156,982,271.52| The period fixed for the exchange of|;°. : 
It oo tenets that the heavy outward Eteaies (00) stores scccaceernss Gages g able consideration Members of his asso old paper currency for the new Republi-| "8 its affairs. | 


Write to our foreign departmend 


movement is toward Berlin and not to-j Argentina (peso SOIE) ‘c.ccvcssses 95.8178 ciation, he added, are not attending the 


«ward New York. According to the Econ- 
. omist, this represents a triangular or 
quadrilateral movement of exchanges in 


.which Paris, Berlin, New “York, and Lon-+ 


don have been operating. 

France has sold dollars in London and 
used the sterling proceeds in new loans 
to Germany, thus enabling London to 
*ecumulate a supply of dollars for financ- 
ing grain and cotton shipments from 
New York. Berlin has converted her 
sterling into marks, thus bringing the 
Berlim-London Exchange below the gold 
export point from London. 

or all practicable purposes, therefore, 
the outward movement of gold is toward 
New York even though Paris and Berlin 
have been involved in the transactions, 

The ratio of reserve to liabilities in 
the Bank of England statement is now 
reduced to 47% per cent, compared with 
55% on September 5. 

New British Bank Notes. 

A recent news dispatch stated that the 
printing of 400,000,000 mew banknotes of 
£1 and 10-shilling denominations for the 
Bank of England was completed. The 

_nominal value of these notes is said to be 
._ £285,000,000. They are the same size as 
‘the present £1 and 19-shilling notes and 
are printed in color. 

The new notes are for the purpose of 
carrying out the fusion of the Treasury 

,notes (the so-called “currency notes”) 
with the note issue of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The bill providing for this merger 
for the two types of notes provided that 
an Order-in-Council should fix the “ap- 

ypointed day” on which the new Bank of 
England notes of small denomination 
would replace the presemt currency note 
issue. 

As the British Treasury will profit to 
the extent of £13,200,000 at the time of 
the merger, by using the existing re- 
serves against the curremcy note depre- 
ciation, it is likely that the Orderin- 
Council will be issued before the end of 
the current year. With the notes ready 
and the half-year budget figures show- 
ing a current deficit of £75,960,000, com- 
pared with a deficit of £56,176,000 a year 
ago, it is probable that the Government 
will mot delay the issue of the new bank- 
notes longer than is necessary. 

It is expected at amy rate that the 
£13,200,000 accruing through the cur- 

_rency note reserve will be utilized to 
offset the current revenue deficit befare 
the nine months’ budget returns are pub- 
lished on December 31. 

Loan Floated in Holland. 

The Paris-Orleans Railway Company 
flated a loan of 7,000,000 florins ($2,814,- 
000; 5 per cent bonds in The Nether- 
lands at a price of 92%. This loan is 
redeemable in 40 years and the service 
jis guaranteed as follows: (1) By the 
pperating profits of the railway com- 
pany; (2) by a common fund of the 
large railway lines (according to decree 
of July 23, 1921); and (3) by the French 
Treasury in case of a deficit in the com- 
mon fund. 


The announcement of the flotation of | 


this loan on The Netherlands market 
aroused considerable comment in the 
French- press and in Fremch financial cir- 
cles. In spite of the volume of available 
capital in France for imvestment pur- 
poses, it was stated that capital may be 
obtained at a lower cost in The Nether- 
lands. 

This situation is attributed to the fact 
that fiscal charges levied on credit op- 
erations and on income derived from se- 
curities are higher in France than in 
The Netherlands, 

The Berliner Staedtische’ Elektrizi- 
taetswerke Aktiengesellschaft (Bewag) 
recently announced that it will require 
additional capital in the amount of 100,- 
000,000 marks during the next four years 
in order to increase the capacity of its 
power plants. After a careful study of 
the problem the directors of the power 
company estimated that the peak load 
requirements, 350,000 kilowatts in 1927 
will ,reach 700,000 kilowatts in 1932. 


South Africa to Float 
Loan in Domestic Market 


For the first time In several years the 
. South African Government decided to 
{ meet. its financial requirements by float- 
‘qng a domestic loan instead of raising 
i funds on the London market, it was 
; stated November 14 by the Finance Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce. On 
August 13, 1928, announcement was made 
ir Pretoria that books -would be opened 
throughout the Union of South Africa 
for a 4% per cent loam to be issued at 
94 and payable on May 165, 1953, at par. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

This is the first domestic loan issued 
at less than 5 per cent, since 1920, when 
a tax-free 4% per cent bond issue was 
offered. The new loan is for no definite 
amount, but the books will remain open 
until November 14, 1928. 

Proceeds of the loan ‘will be used pri- 
marily for conversion purposes, and it 
is hoped that a considerable portion of 
the £15,500,000 floating debt outstanding 
will be-converted. The rate of interest 
offered is lower than has been the case 
of the loans issued in London during the 


period in which the present government ‘ 


has been in power. 
The loan appears to have met with 
py mixed reception in the business com- 


i 
( 


Brazil (milreis) ........sseeeseee 11,9397 
Chile (peso) 12.0466 
Uruguay (peso) ... 2.22 eceeeeseees 102.8523 
Colombia (peso) ..... -. eeeessseeee 97,0900 
Bar Silver ......cccecceccsorscee 8.00 


Danish Banks Aided 


By Private Concerns 


Two Institutions Rehabili- 


hearing of the cases before the Com- 
mission at the behest of any body, and 
are paying their own expenses. 

“Personal friendship with Mr. Insull 
is not the cause Of my presence here,”’ 
he replied to a question by counsel for 
the Zion City station. “We want to get 
the best broadcasting facilities possible 
for the Radio Comission to give,” he 
concluded. 

John V. L. Hogan, consulting engineer, 
testified as to the technical details of 
reception on the 870 kilocycle channel. 


Funded Debt of Quebec EES EEE 
$58,827,532 as of June 30 aoe compared with June 30, 1927, 


At the close of the fiscal year on 
June 30,1928, the net funded debt of 
the Province of Quebec, including 
crease of capital by conversion, stood 
The funded debt itself 
stood at $80,731,877, but deductions 
must be made for sinking funds 
vested, deferred payments regarding 
certain debentures, redemptions, 


at $58,827,532. 


j eas issue expired on September 4, ac- 


ere was @ small decrease in the net 
funded debt of the Province. On that 
date the net funded debt amounted to 
$58,812,951. 

There was a reduction of over $1,- 
575,100 in temporary loans and deposits, 
which on Jume 30, 1928, stood at $7, 
767,663, as compared with $9,342,762 
at the close of the previous fiscal year. 
Ordinary receipts for the year ended 


etc.,| June 30, 1928, totaled $34,807,783, and 


According to the press of September | 


30, the Government has given orders for 
the turning over of a further amount of 
State property to be administered by 
the Real Estate Bank, in accordance 
with the law enacted some time ago by 
the Assembly giving the Real Estate 
Bank control of this property to the 
amount of 10,000,000 liras and also of 
the money belonging to the Orphan’s 


Fund. State property to the amount} 


of some 5,000,000 liras, has, it was 
stated, already been transferred to the 
bank. The amount of the Orphan’s 


Appearing as a witness for Station | amounting to $21,904,346. 


rdinary dit 32,821,226. 
WENR, he said, however, that he wished FENEEY CRPRT HUI 995/558, SOS 


Fund is estimated at 6,000,000 lira. 


for particulars 
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tated and Provided With 
New Capital. 


According to a communique issued by 
the Danish group which assisted in the 
reconstruction of the Copenhagen Pri- 
vatbank, the Aarhus Oliefabrik, has been 


rehabilitated and provided with a new ° 
capital of 9,700,000 crowns. Further- ! 


more, a banking syndicate has under- 
taken the future’ financing of the 
company, the Finance and Investment 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce announced November 14, The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The company itself has issued a com- 
munique to the effect that the reorgan- 
ization has created a sound basis for the 
further activities of the factory and that 
the management looks upon the future 
with the greatest confidence. 

The Copenhagen Privatbank, which is 
the oldest and, after the Landmands- 
bank, the largest of the Copenhagen 
banks, has had _ difficulties since 1925 
when the Bank Inspector obliged it to 
write off 14,000,000 crowns of its capital 
and to set aside 11,000,000 crowns as a 
reserve fund to cover possible further 
losses. In 1926 and 1927 the bank was 
further obliged to write off 4,000,000 
crowns in each year although it never- 
theless paid a 5 per cent dividend to its 
shareholders. With these writeoffs it 
was expected until recently that the bank 
‘would be able to recover. 

Industries im Association. 

Some of the largest Danish industrial 
companies have been closely associated 
with the Privatbank. Among them are 
the large Danish Sugar Mills; the 
United Breweries; Burmeister and 
Wain, the principal Danish shipbuilders ; 
the United Steamship Co.; the Danish 
Alcohol Factories, and the Great 
Northern Telegraph Co. In addition the 
Privatbank is the depositary of the 
Municipality of Copenhagen and of the 
Royal Danish Mortgage Bank. 

In these circumstances it may be re- 
alized what general depression was 
caused by the news of the suspension of 
the Privathank on September 28 which 
was intensified by its coming so soon 
after the painful rehabilitation of the 
Landsmandsbank. It was, moreover, 
feared that the discredit it might bring 


to reiterate before the Commission “‘the 
logic of using existing radio facilities to 
their maximum.” 

Interference that would be produced 
by a 50 kilowatt (50,000 watt) trans- 
mitter on the 870 kilocycle channel, 
would be less than on other cleared chan- 
nels, he stated. The value to the public 
would be, he added, that millions more 
people would be enabled to tune in on the 
station, This, he explained, is computed 
on the basis that a 1,000 mile area would 
be covered by a 50,000 watts transmitter, 
whereas only 300 miles are covered by | 
the 5,000 watt station. 


Agricultural Debts 
Of Germany Increase 


Mortgages Given to Consolidate 
Personal Obligations. 


Mortgage and “‘personal” debts of 
German agriculture increased by 7OO,- 
000,000 marks to @ total of 5,860,000,000 
marks the first eight months of 1928, 
the Department of Commerce has just 
been advised by the Commercial Attache 
at Berlin, F. W. Wallport, The report 
follows in full text: 

Although increase during the eniie-t 
sponding months of 1927 was about| 
1,000,000,000 marks, there is an im- 
portant qualitative difference in this 
year’s transactions. Last year only 
about half of the increase was in mort- 
gages and about half in personal debts, 
whereas this year mortgages increased 
by 550,000,000 marks and personal debts 
increased to a small extent only. 

The continued increase in mortgages 
was caused chiefly by the consolidation 
of personal debts, mot to any extent by 
fresh borrowing. This is believed a 
healthy development, as most of the 
personal debts are short-term. 

To ascertain the total of the agricul- 
tural debt, the so-called floating debt 
(comprising debts creaied by purchase 
from dealers, cooperacive societies, etc.) 
is to be added to the above figures. This 
type of debt has been estimated by the 
Institute for the Research of Business 
Cycles at 1,800,000,000 marks for the 


abroad to Danish finance would imperil | end of 1927. It is believed unlikely that 


the improvement in the industrial and 
agricultural situation which is just be- 
ginning here. 

The liabilities of the Privathank were 
found by the Bank Inspector to be about 

0,000,000 crowns made up as follows: 
48,000,000 crowns loss of a share capital 
of 60,000,000 crowns; loss of reserve 
fund amounting to 165,800,000 crowns; 
and loss of about 5,000,00 crowns, the 
surplus earned during the current year. 

Action Takem to Save Bank. 

Following an unsuccessful appeal for 
Government assistance, the numerous 
business firms associated with the Privat- 
bank took energetic action in order to 
save the bank, and after several days 
of conferences and discussions, a com- 
munique was issued (October 8) which 
states that the National Bank, the Han- 
delsbank and the Landmandsbank have, 
together with a large circle of institu- 
tions and friends closely connected with 
the bank, subscribed a new share capital 
of 28,000,000 crowns. The subscription 
took place on the condition that the old 
shares of the bank are reduced to 20 
per cent of their face value. ~ 
__ As additional security for the depos- 
itors a syndicate consisting of the Stock- 
holf Enskilda Bank, Hambro’s Bank of 
London, and the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York have, in association 
with the above-named three Danish 
banks, subscribed a fixed deposit of 15,- 
000,000 crowns, which is liable for the 
obligations of the mext after the bank’s 
own capital. This deposit cannot be tez- 
minated for a long number of years. 


munity, but the fact that the munici- 
Palities have been able to borrow at 5 
per cent would seem to warrant the 
Government issuing its loan at 4% per 
cent, 

Before offering the new loan, the gross 
public debt of the Union of South Africa 
stood at £242,245,000, or calculating four 
natives as equivalent to one European in 
terms of income and wealth, this repre- 
sents a per capita debt of £73. Of the 
public debt, £226,783,000 is known as the 
“permanent” debt and represents largely 
various public improvements. 

The fact that the railways and har- 
bors of South Africa are government- 
owned and controlled, very materially af- 
fects the public debt situation and ac- 
counts for the major portion of the pres- 

ent public debt. 


this figure has changed much since. 
Another item to be added in ascertain- 
ing the grand total debt of Grman ag- 
riculture derives from the revalorization 
of mortgages paid back curing inflation. 
This burden might ! estimated with 


| 2,800,000,000. The debt owed to the 


Rentenbank since 1923, amounting to! 
2,000,000,000 marks, is also to be added. 

Finally, debts derived from the di- 
vision of an inheritan’ or in similar 
cases, which though secured by mort-| 
gages, were not granted by mortgage 
banks, savings banks and other public 
institutions, are to be added. The En. 
stitute for the Research of Business 
Cycles estimates this debt at 1,000,000,.| 
000. 

The figures show a total agricultural 
debt of 13,460,000,000 marks at present. 
As the rate of interest to be paid on the 
Rentenbank debt and the revalorized | 
mortgages is only 5 per cent, whereas 
the average rate of interest on mort- 
gages is about 10 per cent at present, 
the total interest to be paid by German 
agriculture might be estimated at 
1,000,000,000 a year, or one-tenth the 
total annual agricultural production. 


Federal Barge Lines 
Increase Revenues, 


Inland Waterways Corponantune' 


Earns $24.4-.425 This Year. | 


The Inland Waterways Corporation, 
in the nine months from January to 
September, inclusive, showed a net in- 
come of $244,424.37 and handled 1,347,- 
369 tons of freigcht, according to oral 
announcement, November 14, by the! 
Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis. 

Mr, Davis compared these figures with | 
a net income of $59,188.79 and 1,200,- 
746 tons of freight for the correspond- 
ing months of 1927. | 

The showing made in the current 
year is regarded as “very satisfactory,” 
he said, 

In addition to the figures for the In- 
land Waterways Corporation proper the 
Secretary annoumced that the Warrior 
River Terminal Corporation shows a met 
income of $33,358.03 for the mine 
months in 1928 as compared with a loss 
sn n1.08 for the same months of 





To Unitcd States Daily Subscribers... 


Weare now preparing for publication a 


YEARBOOK 


of the 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


IN this yearbook will be 
gathered together from the 
many departments and di- 
visions of the Government 
the latest results of their 
studies of the vast Building 
and Construction Industry. 


The past ten years has 
been a period of unusual ac- 
tivity for the Building and 
Construction Industry, which 
was felt in all sections of the 
country and which brought 
about material enhancement 
of values in all directions. 


Such great strides have 
been made that the Govern- 
ment has conducted careful 
studies of this expansion— 
the factors which have led 


up to it and the economic effect of increased ac- 


tivity in the buvilding trades. 


The information gathered by the various 





Partial List of 


Contents . 


| The Federal Government's | 


$300,000,000 Building Pro- 
gram 


Digest of Zoning and Housing | 


Laws 


Wage Seales in the Building | 


Trades 


Simplified Practices in_ the | 


Construction Industry 


Price Indices of Building | 


Materials 

Studies by the Bureau of 
Standards on Building and 
Construction Problems — 
Tests of Materials, etc. 


Industrial Unemployment and | 


Government Construction 
Flood Control Plans 
Bridge Construction 
Federal Buildings and Their 


Requirements 








brought together in one con- 
venient volume. 


The United States Daily, 
in keeping with its policy of 
bringing the fact information 
available in Government 
sources to all interested in 
such information, is now col- 
lecting this material and pub- 
lishing it in one comprehen- 
sive Yearbook of the Con- 
struction Industry. 


This Construction Year- 
book is 8 1-4 x 11 1-8 inches 
over s«all—a convenient size 
for office or library. It will 
be well printed and durably 
bound—thoroughly indexed, 
of course, for ready reference. 


Each subscriber of The United States 


Daily is entitled to receive a copy of this Year- 


depaitments of the Government covering every 


phase of construction work, is invaluable to 


architects, 


ing and Construction. 


Heretofore. however, this vast store of in- 
formation has been widely scattered through 
the Governmental departments. Ithas never been 


contractors, manufacturers and 
wholesalers of building material, equipment, 
and supplies, amd to every one engaged in Build- 


book without charge—if he wants it. 


Do you want a copy of the Year- 
book of information available 
from Government sources on the 


Construction Industry (1929)? 


one? 


Will you let us know if you want 
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Patent Marks and Notice of Infringement 
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Infringement 


Not Required Where Rights Cover Process’ 





Motion to Strike Out 
Complaint Dismissed 





Requirements of Statute Held 
To Be Applicable Only to 
Possible Compliance. 





WHeopore B. WAGNER V. CoRN PRODUCTS 
ReFininc Co, DistricT CouRT FOR THE 
District of NEW JERSEY. 


In ‘this action at law to. recover dam- 
ages for infringement of a paient which 
expired before suit was begun, the de- 
fendant moved to strike out the com- 
plaint on the ground that there was no 
notice of infringement given, as required 
by the statutes which provide that the 
article shall be marked “Patented,” with 
date of patent, or that the notice shall 
be given the alleged infringer. ‘ 

The court ruled that, as the patent in 
question was a process patent, it was 
not covered by the statutes in question, 
since the very character of a process de- 
fies its being marked or labeled. The 
motion to strike was accordingly denied. 


Wall, Haight, Carey & Hartpence 
(Thomas G. Haight, Edmund F. Driggs 
and Hans V.° Briesen_ of , counsel) for 
plaintiffs. Frank H. Hall (Percival N. 
Truman of counsel) for defendant. 


The opinion of the court, delivered by 
Judge Rellstab, follows in full text: 

This is an action .at' law to recover 
damages for an alleged ‘infringement of | 
a patent which expired before the suit 
was begun. The patent is for a “process 
of manufacturing anhydrous grape-sugar 
from corn and analogous farinaceous 
material.” 


‘Absence of Notice 
Alleged in Defense 


The defendant moves to strike out the 
complaint because it fails to allege that 
the defendant was notified of the in- 
fringement. The plaintiff concedes that 
if such notice is required in the case of 
a process patent, the present action will 
not lie, as no notice of that character 
was given. 

Ordinarily, a conscious infringer of a 
process patent seeks to avoid detection. 
The more valuable the process, ‘the 
greater the process and prepartion of 
such an infringer to prevent discovery. 
Obviously, not only detection, but proof 
of infringement is more difficult in the 
case of process than in that of other 
patents. 

In the present case the alleged. in- 
fringement was not discovered until after 
the patent. sued upon had expired. There- 
fore, unless damages may be recovered 
for any infringement proven against the 
defendant, the plaintiff is remediless. 
Generally stated, a tort feasor is liable 
in damages for his tort, without ad- 
vance notice from the injured party. 

R. S. sections 4919 and 4921 authorize 
the recovery of damages from infringers 
of patents. R. S. section 4900, however, 
imposes certain limitations on that 
right. This section reads: 


“Tt shall be the duty of all patentees 
and their assigns and legal representa- 
tives, and of all persons making or vend- 
ing any patented article for or under 
them, to give sufficient notice to the pub- 
lic that the same is patented; either by 
fixing thereon the word ‘patent? together 
with the number of the patent, or when, 
from the character of the article, this 
can not be done, by. fixing to it, or to 
the package wherein one or more of them ; 
is inclosed, a iabel: containing the like | 
notice: Provided; however, That with re- | 
spect to any patent issued prior'to April | 
1, 1927, it shall be’sufficient to give such 
notice in the form following, viz., ‘Pat- 
ented,’ together with the day and year! 
the patent was granted; and in any suit! 
for infringement by the party failing 
so to mark, no damages shall-be récov- 
ered by the plaintiff, except on proof 
that the defendant was duly ‘notified of } 
the infringement and continued, after 
such notices, to make, ‘use, or vend the 
article so patented.” (44 Stat. at L., ‘p. 
1058, ¢. 67) 


The pertinent limitations relate to no- 
tice, and the duty in respect thereto, as 
it affects the recovery of damages from 
an infringer, is alternative; generally to 
the public or specifically to the individ- 
ual wrongdoer. Both notices are not re- 
quired; either one is sufficient. 


As to the public, the notice. ot be given 
is by fixing on the “patented article” the 
word “Patented” and the date the patent 
was granted, “or when, from the char- 
acter of the article, this can not be done, 
by fixing to it, or to the package wherein 
one or more of them is inclosed, a label 
containing the like notice.” As to the in- 
dividual, if the “patented article” is 
neither marked nor labeled, the infringer 
can not be held liable in damages for his 
infringement, unless he continues “to 
make, use or vend the article so pat- 
ented” after he has. been “notified of the 
infringement.” 


Legal Requirements 
For Marks and Notice 


The duty to mark patented articles 
was first imposed by the Act of August 
29, 1842, 5 Stat. 543, and was limited to: 
such as were vended or offered for sale. 
But not until the passage of the Act of 
March 2, 1861, section 18, 12 Stat. 246, 
249, was any limitation put on the in- 
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whatever in that regard. See, Dunlap v. 
Schofield, 152 U. S.: 244 247-8. How- 
ever, it is clear that section 4900, as well 
as its predecessors, imposing the duty 
to give notice—constructive or actual— 
is limited to tangible things, viz., “pat- 
ented articles’—things that can be 
marked or labelled. A process, as ordi- 
narily understood, is not an article, and 
cannot be made to carry the prescribed 
notice. Its very character defies its be- 
ing marked or labelled. 


Just what induced Congress, when in 
1870 it revised the statutes*cone ‘ning 
patents, to change the phraseology in 
the particulars just referred to, does 
not legislatively appear. While the Con- 
gressional Record is replete with dis- 
cussions and committee reports bearing 
on ‘the reason for tha proposed revision 
in other respects, there is nothing said 
or reported indicating why a change in 
the wording of section 13 of the 1861 act 
was desirable. 


The revision (section 38) contained no 
change in regard to the kind or charac- 
ter of invention that was to be marked. 
The duty to mark or label was still 
limited to a “patented article.” It did, 
however, change the phraseology char- 
acterizing the parties who were to give 
this notice. Section 13 of the 1861 act 
provided “That in all cases where an 
article is made or vendec by any person 
under the protection of letters patent, 
it shall be the duty of such persons to 
give sufficient notice ....”; while sec- 
tion 38 of the 1870 .act provided “That it 
shall be the duty of all patentees, and 
their assigns and legal representatives, 
and of all persons making or vending 
any patented article for or under them, 
to give sufficient notice ....” 





Application Limited 
To Possible Uses 


When the term “all patentees” in 
the existing act, is considered in connec- 
tion with its immediate context, the futil- 
ity of the defendant’s contention is made 
manifest, for its application is limited 
to articles, or the containers thereof, 
which can be marked or labelled. This 
limitation does not point to a legisla- 
tive purpose to include an invention in- 
capable of being marked, and there is 
nothing in the clause following, declar- 
ing the consequences of failure to per- 
form the enjoined duty, which calls for 
an interpretation that process patents 
are intended to be inelnded. This is a 
dependent clause and is not in the inter- 
est of the wrongdoer. That he is immune 
from damages in certain circumstances 
is: but incidental. The legislative pur- 
pose disclosed in that '‘ause, is to en- 
force-the duty: in the preceding clause, 
which is done by conditionally denying 
recovery of damages if it is not per- 
formed. 

The alternative notice to the infringer 
is only in the event that the party re- 
quired to mark or label shall fail “so to 
mark.” The word “so” relates solely to 
the failure to mark the “patented arti- 
cle” or to label the package in which it 
is enclosed. 

It is the failure “so to mark” that en- 
tails such consequences. But if it is im- 
possible to mark or label, where is the 
failure? The drastic consequences here 
imposed is not intended for those who 
cannot by any possibility perform the 
duty which this legislation requires, but 
for those only who could have performed 
and did not. 

The use of the word “article” in the 
concluding clause of RS. section 4900, 
also negatives the idea that process; 
patents. are within the legislative pur- 
pose, for it is not the infringer of every 
patented-invention who is immune in the 
absence of. receiving actual notice of his/ 
infringement. The immunity extends 
only to those who infringe patented ar- 
ticles. To require a patentee, or one act- 
ing under him, to mark a patented arti- | 
cle made, vended or used by him, under 
pain of being remediless as to the récov- 
ery of damages, except as to those sus- | 
tained after the infringer has been given, 
actual notice. of his infringement, inflicts 
no hardship. Not so, however, in. the 
case of a process which, as already noted, 
is incapable of being marked or labeled. 
If Congress had intended to include 
process patents within the prescribed 
duty of giving notice, one would expect 
to find words selected aptly to embrace 
them. These we do not find in R. S. sec- 
tion. 4900. Indeed, in my. judgment, the 
words of this enactment are so inépt for | 
that purpose; that it should not be given | 
the .all-embracing grasp contended for} 
by the defendant, unless the decisions in- 
terpreting it leave no alternative. There 
are few cases dealing exclusively with 
process patents, and of these none was; 
concerned with patents which had ae 
pired before: suit brought. Of the cases 
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cited. by counsel, two only dealt with | 


process claims. Both of these, founded 


on the same patent, are in this circuit—! 


United States Mitis Co. v. Carnegie Steel 
Co. (C. C. W. D. Pa.), 89 F. 206 (affirmed 


without opinion (CCA 3) 90 F. 829) and! 


United States Mitis Co. v. Midvale Steel 
Co. (C. C. E. D, Pa.), 185. F. 103. The 
patent considered in these two eases was 
for improvement in a process of manu- 
facturing castings froém wrought iron 
and steel, by adding aluminum. 


No Marks Required | 


For Process Patents 


> 





Citations of Defense 
Ruled to Be Irrelevant! 


Decisions Relied Upon in Refer- 
ences Considered to Be Con- | 
fined to Saleable Products. 


their decisions. See Railroad Companies 
v. Schutte, 103 U, S. 118, 143. 

All the other cases cited by counsel as! 
interpreting this section, dealt with 

atents covering machines or other tangi- 

les, which if made, were capable of being ; 
marked. In only one of these, also in 
this circuit, Churchward International 
Steel Co. v. Bethlehem Steel Co. (D. C. 
E. D. Pa.), 262 F. 438, is there any inti- 
mation that process patents are within| 
Section 4900. In that case Judge Dick-; 
inson in the course of his opinion said: 

“There are a number of cases which 
rule that the statute does not apply to 
process patents, because there is no pat- 
ented article made or vended; but these 
cases will be found to have been so ruled 
before the Act of 1870, or to have been 
ruled on the authority of these prior 
cases, without the change in the statute 
having been noted.” -(P. 441.) 

What cases Judge Dickinson had in 
mind is not disclosed, but.it is evident 
that the United States Mitis Company 
cases, supra, could not have been in- 
cluded, as both, as well as the cases 
cited therein on the point here consid- 
ered, were decided after the passage of 
the Act of July 8, 1870. The patents 
considered by Judge Dickinson were for 
products termed “alloyed steels” (See 
260 F. 962, 963), and the question whether 
process patents were embraced in Sec- 
tion 4900 was not in issue, and the pure 

' 








views of this learned judge are pure 
obiter. 


Affinity to Case 
In Suit Is Absent 


The other cases cited by counsel— 
American Caramel Co. v. Thomas Mills 
& Bro. (C. C. A. 3), 162 F. 147; Son v. 
Pressed Steel Co. (D. C. S. D. N. Y.), 21 
F. (2d) 528; Flat Slab Patents Co. v. 
Northwestern Glass Co. (C. C. A.’8), 281 
F. 51 and Flat Slab Patents Co. v. Turner 
(C. C. A. 8), 285 F. 257—dealt with 
mechanical patents, i. e., machine to cut; 
caramels, door constructions, and metal-| 
lic and concrete flooring, respectively. 

In calling these cases to the attention 
of the court, counsel for the defendant 





stress some of the remarks made by the} operate a single mile of track within the 
writers of the opinions filed therein, par- | State. 


ticularly those in the Flat Slab Patents 
Company cases, and argue therefrom | 
that the reasoning employed carries proc-} 
ess patents within the grasp of Section 
4900. It is true that some of the lan- 
guage employed in discussing the pre- 
cise question there determined gives com-j 
fort to counsel in their purpose, but it! 
does not support their contention. There 
is no affinity between the question raised 
there and the one here, and there is 
nothing in’ the controlling facts or in 
the. opinions of any of these four cases 
that suggests that the writers,of. these 
opinions had, even remotely, process pat- | 
ents in mind. ’ 

However, while none of the cases cited] 
and relied upon by counsel for the de- 
fendant dealt with process patents, the 
case of Parker Rust Proof Co. v. Ford 
Motor Co. (D. C. E. D. Mich.) 23 F. (2d) 
502, is directly in point and supports the 
defendant’s contention. In that case two 
of the four patent claims involved un-| 
doubtedly covered a process. Judge Tut-! 
tle applied R. S. Section 4900, and de- 
nied the recovery of damages and profits 
prior to the time actual notice of in- 
fringement was given. So far as ap-| 
pears, the learned judge, in thus con- 
cluding, relied solely on Westinghouse! 
Electric & Mfg. Co. v. Condit Electrical i 
Mfg. Co. (C. C. S. D. N. Y.), 159 F. 154 
and Muther v. United Shoe Machinery 
Co. (D. C. Mass.), 21 F. (2d) 773. These 
cases, however, did not involve processes, } 
but mechanical devices, ‘viz., circuit 
breakers and eyelet setting tools, respec- 
tively, and there is nothing in the judi- 
cial views expressed therein that sug- 
gests the thought that Section 4900 
embraced process patents. 

For the reasons herein given the de- 
fendant’s motion is denied. 

October 27, 1928. 











Decisions Expedited | 
On Granting Patents; 


Earliest Possible Action on Ap. 


plications Is Ordered. i 





The Commissioner of Patents, Thomas 
E. Robertson, has just issued an order} 
relative to final action on applications | 
pending in the Patent Office. The full 
text of the order follows: 

Applications—Final Action Thereon—} 
Order No. 3084: j 

One of the best ways to expedite our 
work is to take such action as will con- 
clude the prosecution of an application 
as speedily as possible, for once the; 
prosecution is closed that case is “water | 
over the dam.” 

It has been the uniform practice of 








In the Carneigie case (p. 207), Judge| this Uffice for years to allow an applica- 





Finis T. GRIFFIN, PLAINTIFF, V. SEA- 


juries sustained by him in Florida due | 
to the alleged negligence of the de-|ages for 
fendant. 


mercial agency at Kansas City for the 
solicitation of business. 


upon a clerk in charge of the defendant’s 
Kunsas City office and the defendant 
moved to quash the 
ground that the Missouri statute provid- | reads: 
ing for the service of summons on a for- 
eign corporation by serving the papers 
on any agent or officer in the State is 
unconstitutional, being an unreasonable 
burden on interstate commerce. 


quash was overruled. 


Acheson said: “The patent in suit is ex-| tion forthwith when it is known to be 
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(CORPORATIONS: Foreign Corporations: Liability to be Sued: Process: 

Statutory Provisions: Suit by Resident Plaintiff: Service on Person 
in Charge of Commercial Agency: Motion to Quash—Where statute pfo- 
vides for service of summons on. foreign corporation by delivering copy of 
writ to officer or agent in charge of any office or place of business of said 
corporation in the State; and corporation moves to quash service on. ground 
that the statute places an unreasonable burden on interstate commerce and 
is therefore unconstitutional, held: It is not an unreasonable burden on inter- 
state commerce to require foreign corporation to defend suit in Federal 
Court in State in which it maintains commercial agency and in which plaintiff 
resides.—Griffin v. Seaboard Air Line Railway Company. (District Court 
for the Western District of Missouri.)—Yearly Index Page 2290, Col. 4 (Vol- 
ume III.) 


Patents and Trade Marks 

PATENTS: Notice of Infringement of Process Patents.—Where patentee 

sought to recover damages for alleged infringement of'a process patent 
which expired before suit was begun; and the statutes require that a 
patented article shall be marked “Patented,” with date of patent, or that 
notice shall be given the infringer; and defendant brought motion ‘to ‘strike 
bill of complaint on ground that no notice. had been given, held: Motion 
dismissed, since statutes do not cover process patents as process is of such 
nature that it can not be marked or labeled.—Wagner v. Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. (District Court for the District of New Jersey, 1928.)—Yearly 
Index Page 2290, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 
TRADE MARKS: Opposition: Motion to Dismiss: Right to Take Testi- 

mony: “I G A.”—Where applicant sought registration of the notation 
“I G A” for use on canned vegetables, and opposer owned the same mark as 
applied to macaroni, noodles, etc.; and motion to dismiss opposition on 
grounds that the goods were of different descriptive properties had been 
granted, held: Decision granting motion to dismiss reversed; only in clear 
case is opposer given opportunity to take testimony to show damages.— 
Neighbor Products Company v. Oostburg Canning Company. (First Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Patents, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 2290, Col. 6 (Vol- 
ume III.) P 


Court Upholds Right to Serve Summons 


On Agency Clerk of Foreign Corporation 





iClaim of Unconstitutionality Based on Unreasonable, 


Burden on Interstate Commerce Denied. 





The full text of the opinion of Judge 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY Company, |Otis follows: 
DEFENDANT. No. 7192, District Court! While there is no allegation in the pe- 
FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF Mis- | tition to that effect, it: was asserted upon 
SOURI. fae aoa Si ari that Bo 
pe rey for in- | Plaintiff is a resident o issouri. e 
The plaintiff sought to recover for in defendant is a nonresident railway corpo- 
ration. Plaintiff seeks to recover dam- 


It does, however, maintain a com- | byt does’maintain' in Kansas City ‘an of- 





Service of process in this case: was ‘upon 
!a clerk in that office then in charge of 
the .office.. The service was good pro- 
vided Section 1186, R. S. Mo. 1919 is 
constitutional. Section 1186 in part 


Service of the summons was made 





service on the 


“A summons shall: be exeeuted *'* * 
where. the defendant -is -a corporation 
* * * organized under the laws of. any 
:other State or country and having an 
office .and. doing business in this. State, 
The District Court held that it was by delivering a copy of the writ and pe- 





not an unreasonable burden on interstate ; tition to any officer or agent of such 
commerce to compel a foreign corpor’- 
tion to defend a suit in «. 
in a State in which it maintains a com- 
mercial agency and in which the plaintiff 
is a resident. - 


corporation or company in’ charge of any 
\‘ _ 99 


office or place of business * * *! 


The service here conformed with the 
provisions of this section. 


Federal Court 





The constitutionality -of the statute The- motion to quash is on the theory 


was therefore upheld and the motion to|that the statute mentioned is: unconstitu- 
tional in that it imposes an unreasonable 
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Canning Industry 


¢ 





O pposer of Registration of Ti ade Mark 


Granted Hearing on Similarity of Products 





Dismissal’ of Case. Reversed Where Designation Previ- 
ously Used Was Extended to Additional Goods. 





NEIGHBOR Propucts. COMPANY vV. -OosT- 
BURG CANNING’ COMPANY. OPposiTION 


No. 8674, COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS.’ 


Decision. of: the. examiner of trade 
mark interferences granting applicant’s 
‘motion to dismiss opposer’s cause of ac- 
tion was reversed. 


| The First Assistant Commissioner held 


la the case -was not*such a clear one!some of the more 


| 


Since the: registration set up by the 
opposer is prior to the earliest date of 
adoption and ‘use alleged by the appli- 
cant the question here to be considered 
is whether’ the specifically different 
goods possess the same descriptive prop- 
erties as these terms have been imter- 
preted in. previously adjudicated cases, 
ertinent of which 


as. to ‘be determined without right of} have: been cited by the examiner of in- 


| Opposer to take testimoney to show dam- 
jage to it by reason of the proposed reg- 
istration, where applicant. sought regis- 
tration of the. mark. consisting of the 
| three letters “I G A,” for use on canned 
vegetables, as’ distinguished from op- 
poser’s use of ‘the same mark upon mac: 
aroni, noodles, ‘etc. 
\’ Messrs. Mason,. Fenwick & Lawrence 
for Neighbor. Products Company. ‘Miss 
M. S. ‘Meem for Oostburg Canning Com- 
pany. 

The full. text of the decision of First 





| This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the opposer, Neighbor Products 
Company, of the decision of the exam- 
1iner of trade’ mark ‘interferences grant- 
ing a motion to dismiss filed by. the ap- 
plicant, Oostburg Canning Company. 
The applicant. seeks registration ofa 
mark consisting: of ‘the -three letters “I 
lc A,” the middle letter being somewhat 
larger .than the other two, used upon 
| canned vegetables, in Class 46, Foods 


;and Ingredients of Foods. 


Prior Adoption Claimed. - 


The opposer claims’ prior adoptien and 
luse as avtrade mark of thesesame lets 
ters and sets up registration No. 230953, 
issued August 9, 1927, of this same mark 
used upon alimentary pastes, namely, 
; Macaroni, noodles, and spaghetti, also 
rolled oats.and mustard, in Class 46, 
Foods 'and Ingredients of Foods. In the 
mark as registered the three letters are 
all- shown -to ‘be ‘of the’ same’ size but 
other than this the marks are identical. 





| burden on interstate commerce. The -de- 
,cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Davis .v. Farmers Cooperative 
Company, 262 U. S. 312, is relied on. In 
that case the Supreme Court held a simi- 
lar statute of Minnesota unconstitutional 
if applied -in_a case brought_by, a -non- 


| 


|cant here, applied 


terferences and by the appellant in its 
brief. s e 

The decision of the examiner of in- 
terferences granting the motion to dis- 
miss precludes the opposer being granted 
an opportunity to take testimony to es- 
tablish its allegations of damage by the 
registration ‘of the applicant’s mark, It 
is well settled,.and the examiner makes 
note of ‘this in his decision, that only in 
a case where itis clear the taking of 
testimony would be of no value in reach- 
ing a conclusion should a motion of this 


| Assistant. Commissioner Kinnan follows: |kind be granted. 


Similar Case Cited. 


It is believed the instant ease is not 
one which should be disposed of on mo- 
tion to dismiss. Among the previously 
adjudicated cases to which attention has 
been invited,:that of the California Pack- 
ing Corporation. v. Price-Booker Manu- 
facturing Co., 308 O. G. 451, 52 App. 
D. C. 259,-seems most persuasive that 
the motion.should not have been granted. 
The appellant in that.case, as the appli- 
its trade mark to 
canned vegetables while the appellee ap- 
plied the same mark to various food 
products including mustard and pickles, 
While the court did-not mention in its? 
decision ‘the mustard, it did consider the 
pitkles and, in reversing my holding 
based on.the fact the different goods in- 
volved required different manufacturing 
plants and that one class of. goods were 
packed and shipped in glass and wooden 
vessels while the vegetables were 
shipped in tin cans, held that these con- 
siderations.were insufficient and related 
to features: which ordinarily would be 
unknown to the prospective. purchaser 
and would:not-help him in differentiating 
the. goods of one concern from those of 
the other. ~ 


That court-noted that the goods of 
th parties, as in the instant case, are 


resident of Minnesota against. a. non-'S0ld in the sanie stores,are put out in 


resident corporation. 


tion here. 
In Mavenick Mills v. James..C: Davis, 


295 Fed. 404, the District:Court for: the ; 


District of Massachusetts held a” similar 
statute of that State’ not-_unconstita- 


tional where thé plaintiff was a resident 


of the State and where..also the :ship: 


ment involved-in the case. was destined 


to a point. in- Massachusetts, although: 


the. defendant had’ no. railway. line 


in: Massachusetts. The case 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
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‘was 
distinguished; by . the. District .Court 
from the Davis case ‘by the ‘presence. in 
the Massachusetts case of.two facts not 
in the Davis case, namely,:the residence 
in: Masasehusetts of ‘the ‘plaintiff and: the 
destination of the shipment involved-to 
Davis et al.| Massachusetts. .In the présent case there 
v. Jacksonville Eastern Line, 126 Mo. 69.}is only one. of ‘these two distinguishing 
facts so that the Massachusetts case: is 


jured party’s right to recover damages. , “lusively for a process, and therefore the | in condition for issue. This is good busi- 
By that act he was deprived of that} Case is not within either the letter or} ness, and should be followed in every 
right, unless the person making or vend-|the spirit of section 4900.” In the Mid-|application where, from the record, 


ing the article patented, marked or| 
labeled it or gave the infringer actual 

notice of the infringement.. This statute 
did not embrace all patented improve- 
ments. It expressly limited its applica-! 
tion to “cases where an article is made! 
or vended by any person under the pro- 

tection of letters patent.” : 

Thus the matter stood until the pas- 
sage of the act entitled “An Act to re- 
vise, consolidate and amend the statutes 
rleating to patents and copyrights,” ap- 
proved July 8, 1870, ‘6 Stat. 198. It is; 
conceded that the statutes prior to this 
enactment did not apply to process. pat- 
ents: or where the pate.ted article had 
not been manufactured. 

However, defendant contends that sec- 
tion 38 of the 1870 aet, aow carried for- 
ward (with amendments not affectin : 
the present question) as section 4900 R. 
8. fctudes process patents as wel’ as 
articles not n.’e or vended by the pat- 
entee. It is doubtful whether the changed 
phraseology describ’ng the persons upon 
whom the duty to mark and label was 
imposed, - effects any legislative change 








vale case (p. 112), Judge Acheson’s opin- 


which of course should be complete as 


ion was cited approvingly by Judge, to the applicant’s reasons for allowance, 


Archbald. 


or from the Examiner’s knowledge of the 


However, the decisions reached in these | case, he has reached the conclusion that 
cases did not rest exclusively on this|the case should be either allowed or 
ground. The court in each case was of | finally rejected. In other words, if an Ex- 


the. opinion that the defendants, at any! 


aminer has a case which he is satisfied 


rate, were answerable in damages from’ is in condition for allowance, or \-hich he 


the time the bill was filed, as they had 
persisted in the infringement. after suit 
was brought, the bringing of suit being 
treated as the equivalent of the statutory 
notice. See, also, Judge Archbald’s 
reference to this ground in American 

aramel Co. v. Thomas 


is satisfied will have to be finally re- 
jected, he should give such action forth- 
with instead of making the case await 
its turn. 

This will not only expedite business 
but will avoid the necessity at a later 








ills & Bro.|date of again reviewing the case or hav- 





(CCA 3), 162 F. 147, 148, The affirmance ing it studied de novo by a new assistant 
of the Carnegie case (90 F. 829), without, in the event that the assistant who 
opinion, added little, if anything, to the} formerly had the case has left the Office. 
authority of that case, as the affirmance' This practice should ke followed in 
of the lower court’s decision might have every case where it is possible. 

been based on any of the reasons given Whenever an Examiner tenders his 
by the District Court. However, the| resignation, the Principal should see that 
question whether section 4900 embraced, the assistant spends his remaining time 
process patents was directly in issue in| as far as possible in wincing up the old 
both of the United States Mitis Company , complicated cases or those with involved 
cases, and the court’s answers that it didj records and getting as many of his 
not, are not mere dicta, even though both; amended cases as possible ready for final 
courts found other grounds to sustain} disposition, 





....not a cough in a carload 


OLD GOLD 


The Smoother and Beiter Cigarette 


@P.-Loviliaed Co., Rot 1360 


BETTER MAKE (T AND 
OLD GOLDEN WEDDINGS 
NoT A COUGH IN A 
CARLOAD 


It was not. held Small containers, are used in connection 
‘ personal injuries sustained’ by|that if applied to a case brought by .a|With each other and are associated in 
The plaintiff is a resident of |him in Florida due to the alleged negli-!resident of Minnesota it would be-uneon-|the public mind. . ; 
Missouri but the defendant does not|gence of the defendant. The: defendant! stitutional. .The Supreme Court made‘ it that “a person seeing the mark in ques- 
operates no line of railroad ‘in’ Missouri! clear that that question was. not deter-{tion on a.container of pickles would’ be 

or in the Western District of. Missouri; mined in the case. No-case has-been cited | likély to.aisume that they were produced 
‘directly su ing : iten- 
Sy SARDPCHNE dotendants conten: | Becta the '.canned fruits or vegetables 


! 
| 


They further noted 


y. the same concern as that which pro- 


bearing a,similar :mark.” 


It is not. deeméd this adjudicated case 
is’so ‘readily ‘differentiated from the case 
at bar as to justify the examiner’s ruling 6! 
to terminate the proceeding on a motion 
to dismiss. It\is not so clear that the 
tourt would “have reached a different 
conclusion-with respect to the mustard if 
the pickles:had not been included in the 
goods upon, which the appellee applied 
its mark. ‘It may be ° noted that corn 

akes which appear in flattened par- 
ticles like:rolled oats are frequently used 
as a breakfast cereal as a substitute for 
the latter and are put up in quite similar 
packages. 

In view ofthe foregoing, it -is thought 
the opposer should. have an opportunity 
to take testimony and ‘the decision of 
the examiner“is reverséd. 

November: 6, 1928. 
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otential Market for Modern Machinery 
Said to Be Offered by Czechoslovakia 


Imports During First Eight Months of 1928 from United 


~ States More Than Double Those of 1927. 


Czechoslovakia offers a large potential 
market for modern machinery of United 
States manufacture, the Department of 
Comerce stated November 14 in a state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

The Czechoslovak machinery industry 
entered the year of 1928 with good pros- 
pects for increased production and ad- 
ditional trade development. Engineering 
concerns reported at the close of 1927 
the receipt of large orders. and an in- 
crease in industrial employment. During 
the first: eight months of 1928 the-ma- 
chine factories -had to overcome a con- 
siderable amount of competition in prices, 
not only. within. Czechoslovakia, but also 
1M regard to its exports in foreign coun- 
tries. German. competition was felt most 
strongly by Czechslovak manufacturers 
and exporters. The number of direct 
agencies. in foreign countries. was in- 
creased and the activity of these agents 
brought new orders for a variety of in- 
dustrial machinery and bridge and build- 
ing constructions, 

Such orders were received for deliv- 
ery especially in the Far East, South 
America, Soviet Russia and the Balkan 
countries. During the latter part of the 
period under discussion orders were 
placed. with a. leading manufacturing 
plant for the establishment of automatic 
coal conveyers in Harbin, a new bridge 
construction over the .river. Sungari in 
Manchuria, and the following equipment 
for the Eastern Chinese railway; ten 
machines for yarious stations, a number 
of hydraulic presses and cranes for me- 
chanical workshops, and elevators for 
the transhipment, of. goods from ships 
into railway cars. 

Besides the foreign orders a large 
number of inland deliveries of various 
types of industrial machinery and con- 
er works were made, which en- 
abled the machinery industry to continue 
production satisfactorily. Engineering 
plants were generally well employed, the 
machinery industry declined considerably 
and hours of overtime work increased 
from 50,772 hours in January to approxi- 


mately 150,000 hours in August. In spite | 


of the increased aniount of production 
the Czechoslavak machinery industry had 
to carry financial burdens ‘which reflected 
on the profits and in many cases it was 
claimed that the production costs were 
just about offset. 


Gain Is Recorded 
In Machinery Exports 


Czechoslovak exports of machinery 
during the first eight months of 1928, 
exceeded those of the same period of 
1927 by 9,615 tons at a value increased 
by $2,897,419. With the exception of 
the month of February of 1928, the other 
months show increases over those in 
1927, 

The chief commodities exported were: 
Steam engines and industrial machinery 
permanently combined with steam en- 
gue (steam dredges, steam cranes, 

team hammers and the like), 6,766 (4,- 
380); textile machinery, 5,930 (3,436); 
other heavy machinery such as milling 
machines, woodworking machines, min- 


ing equipment, presses, 8,630 (7,515); j 


iron and base metal steam boilers, 2,892 
(1,361); cooling and distilling apparatus, 
1,395 (1,733);.and machine tools, 353 
(190). 

The following countries were the chief 
foreign. markets for Czechoslovak ma- 
chinery for the period under discussion. 
Figures. are given in tons (figures in 
parentheses comprise exports for the 
first eight months of 1927): Poland, 4,- 
917 (2,398); Soviet Russia, 4,624 (5,261); 
Yugoslavia, 4,385 (3,330); Rumania, 8,- 
754 (2,864); Austria, 2,888 (2,569); Ger- 
many, 2,405 (1,766); Hungary, 2,391 (1,- 
895); Italy, 2,165 (1,019); Argentina, 2,- 
109 (200); Bulgaria, 1,627..(1,879); and 
Great Britian, 1,111 (2,167). 

Poland was the best market and more 
than doubled her imports of machinery 
from Czechoslovakia; ‘Soviet Russia was 
second with a decline of 1,055 tons as 
compared with last year’s figures, then 


Deduction Disallowed 
For Trust Depletion 


Depreciation by Process of Ex- 
haustion Not Provided for. 


[Continued from Page.5.] ~. 
of the property which furnishes ~ the 
source of the income, and to allow an 
abatement for any portion,of. the: taxes 
accruing each year becouse’of'the limjted 
time of the plaintiff’s enjoyment..of the 
income would not only defeat;the reiter- 


invite as well as permit, to an unlimited 
extent, subterfuges whereby those en- 
titled to large incomes could avoid their 
just obligations to ‘the Government. 
Right of Government 


To Collect Tax Upheld 


The right of the Government to collect | 


a tax on the earnings of the estate either 
in the hands of the Trustees or the dis- 
tributeees cannot be questioned, and the 
effect, as far as the plaintiff is con- 
cerned, would be the same, in either event. 

“The money was income in the hands 
of the trustees and we know of nothing 
in the law that prevented its being paid 


and received as income by the donee.” | 


Trwin v. Gavit, supra 

In Stratton’s Independence v. Howbert, 
231 U. S. 399, the question of a daily 
lessening of enyoyment or user is dis- 
egreed and the court says: 

“But the same is true of the earnings 
of the human brain and hand when un- 
aided by capital, ‘yet such earnings are 
commonly dealt with in legislation as in- 
come. So it may be said of many manu- 
facturing -corporations’ that. are clearly 
subject to the Act of. 1909; especially -of 
those that have to do, with the production 
of patented articles; although it niay. be 
foretold from the beginning -that the 
manufacture will be profitable only for 
a limited time, at the end of which the 
capital value of the plant must be subject 
to material depletion, the,'annual gains 
of such corporations are.certainly to 
be taken as income for the purpose of 
measuring the amount of tax.’ 

In view of the conclusion reached by 
us on the merits of the case it is not 
necessary to discuss the questions raised 


by the Goverment as to whether the} 


pleadings show a sufficient compliance 
with the statute governing the filing of 
a claim for refund. 


S combined with steam engines, 


| practice assured. 


Germany, Hungary, Italy, all showing in- ; 
creases. An increase of 1,909 tons over 
1927 can be noted in shipments to Argen- | 
tina, whereas exports to Bulgaria and | 
Great Britain decreased. 

Czechoslovakia imported 
machinery worth $12,086,707 during the | 
first eight months of 1928. Exports ex- | 
ceeded imports by 16,757 tons, but the: 
value of exports was $2,622,876 below 
the value of imports. Imports of ma- 
chinery in 1928 compared with these of 
1927 show increases in every month, the 
total number of tons imported exceeding 
the 1927 imports by 8,901 tons at a value | 
increaséd by $4,554,075. 

The following principal types of ma- 
chinery were imported, all in tons 
(figures for 1927 in parentheses): Steam 
engines and industrial machinery per- 


| 
came Yugoslavia, Rumania, ais 


22,974 tons of 


909 (819); machines for the preparation 
and manufacture of cotton, flax, hemp, 
jute and other textile machinery, 4,034 
(2,711); machine tools, 423 (6783); the 
remainder being machinery for manu- 
facturing purposes of. all kinds of goods 
including automatic and special purpose 
machinery. 

Imports originated primarily from the | 
following countries. Figures are given in | 
tons for the first eight months of 1928 
(figures in parentheses comprise imports 
for the first eight months of 1927): Ger- 
many, 15,159 (8,513); Great Britain, 2,259 

| (1,628) ; Austria, 1,746 (1,637); France, 
855 (297); United States, 799 (457); and 
Switzerland, 634 (545). 
The bulk of machinery came from Ger- ! 
mgny, showing an increase of 6,646 tons ' 
lover that for 1927. All other countries, 
including the United States, showed in- 
creases over 1927. 
Plants Modernized 
| To Meet Competition 
Czechoslovak manufacturers are con- 
i tinuing to modernize their plants and are 
; introducing. standardization in order to 
meet the strong competition... The most 
modern machinery is, therefore, imported 
and special machinery, not as yet manu-' 
| factured locally, is still in great demand. 
| Unfortunately the bill for extending the 
| period of the law granting a reduction 
| up to about 80 per.cent of the duty on 
| industrial machinery imported, when its | 
;use could be shown to increase either 
{industrial or agricultural output, and 
; when the same equipment could not be! 
; purchased locally, is still pending. | 
The old law expired on June 30, 1928, 
but the bill introduced last March asks ! 
for an extension of the period to Decem- ! 
j ber 31, 1929. Czechoslovak manufac- 
turers have recently urged the Senate to 
expedite the passage. of this bill, as they 
claim that machinery is waiting in the 
customhouses for the granting of the| 
considerable reductions of the present 
high duties. The passage of this bill 
would also favor American special ma- | 
chinery imported into Czechoslovakia. , 

As compared with the figures for 1927, | 
American machinery imports into Czech- 
oslovakia nearly. doubled during, the! 
first eight months of 1928, which is aj 
sign that the Czechoslovakian market for 
American machinery, especially auto- 
matic and special purpose machinery, 
may still be more developed. This in- 
crease was chiefly due to large orders 
of machines to be-used in leading Czech- 
oslovak automobile factories, of which 
eight are now in operation and four of 
; them have already reached a production 
of more than a thousand vehicles this 
year. It may also be of interest to note 
that the market for power tools is ex- 
|panding and the demand will increase 


with the progress of modernization in 
Czechoslovakia. 


Right to Serve Clerk 
Of Company Is Upheld 





Court Finds No Unreasonable 
Burden on Commerce. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
more distinguishable from the Davis case | 
than the one here. ‘ 
The Missouri statute:is presumed to | 
be constitutional and I think should not 
be held invalid by. this court in view of 
the intimation in the Davis case that the 
residence of the plaintiff within the State 
in-which the suit is brought might be a 
fact of much importancé in determining 
the reasonableness of the .statute: : 
It is clearly an umteasonable burden 
upon interstate commerce ‘to’ compel a 
railway corporation to defend an_actjon 
in a State in which it does not. opérate 
except for the maintenance of a*com- 
mercial.agency and'in which the plaintiff 
does ;not reside, but. itis, by no means 
clear that it is an unreasonable burden 
to require a railway corporation to de- 
fend in a State sn which it, does main- 
tain a commercial:agency and in’ which 
the plaintiff does reside. t 
The motion to quash*is} overruled. 
November, 1928. ce 


Aid of Army Asked 
In Preventing Waste 


Continued Cooperation in Sim- 
plified Practices Urged. 


——————_ 4 | 

[Continued fram Page 2.] : 

along this line 25 years ago, and ‘it is 

certain we could not buy the cars we 

can today were it not for the great econ- 

omies in production that have resulted 
from standardization. :, 

The Society of Automotive Engineers | 


j cites. 12 advantages of ‘standardization 


as follows:. %, 
Designing—1. Simplifies. general - de- 
sign’ work and .(2.).. proven engineering 


*Manufacturing—3. Number of sizes 
reduced tq the desirable minimum;, (4.) 
Production costs of many parts reduced 
because of longer production. runs, re- | 
duced tool costs, overhead per piece res | 
duced; (5.) inventories are reduced; (6.) 
sources of supplies are increased. 
“«‘Markéeting—7. Competition is encour- 


raged; (8.) larger export business is made 


possible. 

| «.Operating—9, Service is_ simplified; 

(10.) Less time “out-of-service.” 

.Servicing~—11. Repair-parts stock re- 

duced; (12.) replacements facilitated. 
Twenty-seven of America’s most 

prominent industrial concerns maintain 


The court below properly sustainedrstandards’ departments because of the 
the demurrer and the judgement is! value of standardization in eliminating 


s@cordingly affirmed, 
"October 22, 1928 


\ ' 
\ 


5 


waste in production. 


The list includes: 
Allis Chalmers, 


American Radiator, 


Ameéri¢an 
. Carnegie Steel, 


1eral Motors, and Western Electric. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


on vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAD. H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management, 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1928 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, PS ing related activi- 

ties, fs a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the 

fine facilities the Congress provides 

for them. Such a survey will be 

useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Machinery of Ships Is Tested and Inspected 


Periodically to Insure Safety of Commerce 


Topic 37—How the Government Helps Business 


Fifty-First Article—The Steamboat Inspection Service. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with How the 
Government Helps Business. 


By Dickerson N. Hoover, 
Supervising Inspector General, Steamboat Inspection 
Service. 


HEN Mr. Average Citizen packs his traveling 
bags and boards an American liner for an 
ocean voyage he, as aerule, gives but little 
thought to the question of his personal safety 

enroute. He takes it for granted that the ship he 
boards is well constructed, fully equipped, and manned 
by a cupable and experienced crew. 


That he is fully justified in his assumptions is 
evidenced by the fact that for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927 (the latest report available at this 
writing), more than: 339,447,000 passengers were car- 
ried on vessels certificated by the United States Gov- 
ernment, with a passenger’loss of only one for each 
7,071,813 passengers so carried, a record in which the 
Government Bureau concerned may well take pride. 


Yet if one were to ask Mr. Average Citizen to name 
that Bureau he would in all probability inform you 
that he had never heard of it. If one were to furnish 
him with the name he would probably state that he 
had a faint recollection of seeing it in print in con- 
nection with press reports of the investigation of a 
marine accident of some sort. 

ae * te 

ROM one point of view his lack of knowledge is a 

tribute to the quiet and efficient methods by which 
the employes of the United States Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service of the Department of Commerce carry 
on their work of inspecting the steam and motor ves- 
sels of the country coming under their jurisdiction. 


From another point of view, however, it would be 
better if Mr. Average Citizen possessed a little broader 
knowledge of the duties, responsibilities, and methods 
of inspection of this Service, and it is the purpose of 
this series of articles to furnish him with that knowl- 
edge in brief form, 

* * 

Historically, the record of this Service extends back 
to the year 1838, when an act of Congress dated July 
7 of that year provided the first legislation looking 
toward the “better security of the lives of 
passengers on board of vessels propelled in whole or 
in part by steam.” Owners or masters of such vessels 
were required to employ a competent number of ex- 
perienced and skillful engineers, to have the hull of 
their vessels inspected every 12 months, and the boilers 
of same every six months in order to determine their 
strength and durability, and they were also required 
to provide their ships with lifeboats, signal lights, fire 
pumps and hose, and other equipment to insure pro- 
tection to those on board. 


Inspectors were appointed by district judges of the 
United States to make the required inspections when- 
ever the master, owner, or operator of a vessel made 
application for inspection. Inspectors were paid by the 
owners or masters of the vessels; their compensation 
being at the rate of $5 for each hull and $5 for each 
boiler inspected. 

Oo * * 

THE present Steamboat Inspection Service, however, 
“ rveally dates its establishment from an act of Con- 
gress approved August 30, 1852, and known as the 
Steamboat Act. This act furnished the -foundation 
upon which the Service as it exists today was built. 
The original act has, of course, been amended, changed 
and added to by Congress since that time, but it served 
its purpose well. 


Under the law as it exists teday administrative 
control of the Service is lodged in the hands of a 
Supervising Inspector General, whose headquarters are 
at Washington, D. C. The country as a whole, plus 
the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, and Porto Rico, is, for 
administrative purposes, divided into 11 major inspec- 
tion districts. 

* * “ 

The work in each district is under the supervision 
of a Supervising Inspector, who-reports to the Super- 
vising Inspector General at Washington, D. C. Each 


“supervising inspection district is divided into the neces- 


sary number of local inspection districts at the head 
of each of which is a board composed of a local inspector 
of hulls, and a local inspector of boilers. In all local 
districts, where required, assistant inspectors are’ de- 
tailed,.to assist the local inspectors. Assistant in- 
spectors submit their reports to the local inspectors, * 
who in turn report to the Supervising Inspector. 


The Supervising Inspectors of the 11 districts meet 


once each year in Washington, D. C., as a board to 
revise, change or modify the rules and regulations 
of the Service so as to keep them abreast of the 
latest practice and developments in marine engineer- 
ing and naval architecture. The Supervising Inspector 
General acts as chairman of the board. 

& * bod 


1‘ ORDER to give some idea of how the Service 
functions let us go back now to Mr. Average Citi- 
zen, and assume that the ship he boarded has left port 
and proceeded to sea. Let us assume further that in 
the coures of a day or so he (Mr. Average Citizen) 
strikes up an acquaintance with the chief engineer 
of the vessel and having expressed a desire to visit 
the engineering department is taken below for a tour 
of inspection, 


Under the expert tutelage of the chief engineer 
he learned to his surprise that before a single step 
was taken to construct the boilers shown him in the 
fire room of the vessel, carefully drawn blue prints 
of those boilers had been submitted for approval to 
the local inspectors of the district in which the boilers 
were installed; that the local board or assistants of 
that board had made extensive calculations to deter- 
mine whether the design and the strength of ‘the 
material designated in the prints was such as to war- 
rant approval for the working steam pressure desired. 


aR cd * 


He learned further that when the design was ap- 
proved and the boiler manufacturer ordered from the 
mill the steel plate with which to construct the boilers, 
a steamboat inspector stationed at the mill obtained 
a chemica) analysis of the steel used, and examined 
each and every plate for flaws and defects. In addi- 
tion, he had coupons clipped from each sheet and 
pulled apart in a testing machine to determine its 
tensile strength and other physical characteristics. 


Plates passing this inspection were then stamped, 
approved and shipped to the boiler manufacturers’ 
plant where the boilers were constructed under the 
watchful eye of another inspector of the Service, whose 
duty it was to see that the boilers were constructed 
in exact accordance with the blue prints previously 
approved by the local inspectors of the district. 

* 7 a 


7HEN the work of construction was completed the 

. boilers were tested by an inspector to a hydro- 
static test pressure of from one and one-half to two 
times (Gepending on type) the working pressure and 
carefully examined for flaws. After installation in 
the ship every valve and fitting and every piece of 
connecting piping used to connect up the boilers to 
the main engines and various auxiliary machines had 
either to be on an approved list supplied by the Super- 
vising Inspector General, or subjected to tests pre- 
scribed by,the Service. 


Mr. Average Citizen learned also that the plans 
for the entire fuel oil burning installation used to gen- 
erate steam in the boilers had been checked and ap- 
proved by the supervising inspector of the district; 
that the ship’s engineers had been examined as to 
their qualifications and experience by the local in- 
spectors, and licensed by them; that the signal gear 
between bridge and engine room, the size and capacity 
of fire pumps and lines, means of escape from fire and 
engine room compartments were all passed on and 
approved by the inspectors. 

™~ * ~ 


He learned further that inspectors boarded all pas- 
senger vessels at regular and frequent intervals to hold 
reinspections and check up on conditions, and that 
every vessel coming under the jurisdiction of the 
Steamboat Inspection: Service is given a thorough an- 
nual inspection which includes in the engineering de- 
partment of the ship examination of the main steam 
lines and fire lines, a hydrostatic test, and a thorough 
examination externally and internally of the boilers. 
In addition the signal gear, steering engine, and other 
devices are tested and examined. 


And so, as Mr. Average Citizen emerged from the 
engineers’ department of the vessel into the cooler 
atmosphere of the deck, he pondered over a statement 
the chief engineer had made to the effect that all the 
inspection work of the Steamboat Inspection Service 
in the engineering department of the vessel and the 
examination and licensing of the engineers was done 
with the one object in view of safeguarding the lives 
of passengers and crew, and he (Mr. Average Citi- 
zen) wondered whether the same system prevailed in 
regard to other departments of the vessel. 


In the next article,to be published in the 
issue of November 16, the Supervising Inspec- 
tor General of the Steamboat Inspection 
Service will discuss details of examination of 
ship construction and equipment. 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
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Telegraph, | problem it did, and if simplification and | cf Par: guay to the American representa- 
Yeneral Electric, Gen-; standardization had not been adopted for! tive in Asuncion. 


thousands of parts and articles, we would! Mr. Kreeck adds that it was the great- 


American progress in simplification 
and standardization hasbeen closely 
watched by other nations. At our office 
we have had visitors and inquiries from 
37 foreign countries, viz. Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, British Guiana, Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, China, Colombia, 
South America, Denmark, England, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Holland, Hun- 
gary, India, Italy, Ireland, Japan, Lat- 
via, Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, 
Peru, Poland, Rumania, Russia, Sweden, 
Switzerland. . 

Germany has so far proven to be 
more active in this work than any of the 
other nations. 


Among the recent. foreign develop- 
ments -is the.establishment: of the Aus- 
tralian-. Commonwealth. Engineering 
Standards 7Association, and the. Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth Association of 
Simplified .Practice.. The objects of 
these bodies are “‘to develop Australian 
industry; to eliminate waste in manu- 
facture; to reduce cost of production; 
to simplify distribution; to stabilize em- 
ployment; and: to promote~-a spirit of 
cooperation between divergent trade in- 
terests.” All of these. are parallel to 
the objects of the work here in the 
United States. 

In the London Advertising World for 
October, 1925, The Right. Hon. Lord 
Stevenson, Vice-Chairman of Ministry of 
Munitions Advisory Committee, during 
the War says: “Had simplification been 
more general in manufacture in this 
country at the outbreak of the Great 
War, the ammuniticn supply to the 


armies would not have presented the 


\ 


have lost the war.” 


The editor’s comment is, “Britain can 
win her trade war if her manufacturers 
and distributors will promptly and vig- 
orously avail themselves of simplifica- 
tion.” In this same journal appears the | 
caption, “Britain‘ must simplify her in-' 
dustries,” and under it appears the suc-} 
cinct statement, “It can be done.” 

In conclusion, I will say that industry 
in the United States is simplifying and; 
standardizing its products, with economy 
and benefit to wage earners, stock hold- 
ers, and to consumers. The problem 
ahead of us now is to make more use of 
these twin principles of waste elimina- 
tion in our government operations and 
activities, and we look to you for your | 
aid and cooperation in that direction. As} 
procurement officers, simplification and 
standardization are essential and im- 
portant allies in the solution of your 
pr: blems. We appreciate your interest 
in this’ work and look forward to the 
opportunity to cooperate .even more 
closely with you. 

i 


Paraguay Adheres to Treaty 
For Renunciation of War 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
adds that the entire nation celebrated 
this anniversary: that the American flag 
was seen everywhere in Asuncion, and 
that there was a great demonstration be- 


age to the United States and to express 
personally the good will and friendship 


fore the American Legation to pay press | 


est demonstration ever given to a for- 
eign nation by Paraguay. The official 
documents of adhesion to the treaty are 
being forwarded by mail to the Depart- 
ment of State. 


‘Eee RE 
Army Orders 


First Sgt. John Skidmore, Inf., placed 
upon the retired list at Fort Eustis, Va. 

First Lieut. John C. Wade, E. C., detailed 
as an instructor, Dist. of Col. Militia, 
Wash., D. C. ‘ 


Col. Robert F. Woods, Coast Art., from 
Providence, R. I., to Fort MacArthur, Calif. 

Capt. Guy G. Cowen, Inf., special orders 
of October 29 amended. 

Lieut. Col. William Herbert Lee, Q. M. 
C. Res., special orders of October 18 re- 
voked, 

Second Lieut. Paul Wing Tunnell, Q. M. 
C, Res., to report to commanding officer, 
New Orleans Q. M. C., for training. 

Lieut. Col, Stanley Koch, Cov., from Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz., to Fort Brown, Tex. 


Lieut. Col. Claude E, Brigham, Chem. 
Wartare Ser., excepted from provisions of 
Act of Congress dated June 6, 1924. 


First Lieut. Homer W. Ferguson, Air 
Corps, special orders of Sept. 6, amended. 

Wrnt. Offr. Walter R. Sanders, Hdats. 
First Corps Area, Boston, Mass., retired 
for-physical disability. 

Capt. Thomas G. Poland, Inf., special or- 
ders of September 10, amended. 

Capt. Winfield R. 
orders of October 20, amended. 

First Sgt. Joseph H. Conlon, Ord. Corps, 
placed upon the retired list at Raritan 
Arsenal, N. Y. 

Tech, Sgt. Peter Jawarz, Q. M, C., will 


McKay, Inf., special | 
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List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in fors 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
atom Library of Congress card number is at end of last line, 


McCamish, William H. Kansas form book, 
annotated, including general, business, 
and legal forms, together with those re- 
lating to pleading, practice, and pro- 
bate, by W. H. McCamish. 1423 p, 
Kansas City, Mo., Vernon law book com- 
pany, 1928. 28-23969 

Marshall, Charles, Clinton. Governor 
Smith's American Catholicism, by ... 
with which is reprinted Mr. Marshalls 
“Open letted to. Governor Smith” and 
his “Rejoinder to Governor Smith's re- 
ply.” 88 p. N. ¥., Dodd, Mead and co., 
1928, 28-23981 

Mid-weat conference on parent education, 
Chicago, 1928, Building character; pro- 
ceedings of the Mid-west conference on 
parent education, February, 1928, the 
Chicago association for child study and 
parent education. 345.p, Chicago, Ill, 
The University of Chicago press, 1928, 


28-23960/ 


Law of real 
N, Y., Pren- 
28-23966 


Nels Berdenieus. 
544 p. 


Nelson, 
estate brokerage. 
tice-Hall, 1928. 


New Jersey triple service;. statute annota-' 


tions, table of cases, digest of decisions, 
covering volumes 126-140 Atlantic re- 
porter, 281-1525 p. St. Paul, West pub- 
lishing co., 1928. 28-23972 
Ohio jurisprudence; a complete statement 
of the law and practice of the state of 
Ohio, with forms. 1v. Rochester, N. ¥., 
The Lawyers co-operative publishing co., 
1928, 28-23973 
aley, Joseph M. Cases on domestic rela- 

ioe. 348 p. Brooklyn, N. Y., 1928. 
28-23970 
Pratt, Edward Ewing. International trade 
| in staple commodities, by Edward Ewing 
Pratt. 1st ed. 570 p. N. Y,, McGraw- 
Hill book co., 1928, 28-23959 
Roosevelt, Theodore, pres. U. 8. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s diaries of boyhood and youth; 
illustrated from photographs and with 
facsimiles of the author's drawings and 
letters. 365 p., illus. N. ¥., Scribner's, 
1928, 28-23979 
Rutherford, Joseph F. Government; the in- 
disputable evidence showing that. the 
peoples of earth shall have @ righteous 
government and explaining the ‘manner 
of its establishment. 363 p., illus. Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥., International Bible students 
association, Watch tower Bible and tract 
society, 1928. 28-24036 
Scoon, Robert Maxwell. Greek philosophy 
before Plato. 342 p. Princeton, Prince- 

ton university, 1928. 
n, Henry Beston. 
ee a ver of life on the great beach 
of Cape Cod, by Henry Beston {pseud.] 
illustrated with photographs by W illiam 
A. Bradford and others. 222 » illus. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 
and co., 1828. aa 
Ibert H. Early American wrought 
in > “f . with’ three hundred and 
twenty ae fren, tree oy ane 

i . N. Y., Scribner, ' 
aythor, 3 v., illus . ea ecges 
Southwestern reporter (2d ser.) Arkansas 
decisions reported in South western re- 
porter. Second series. Vols. 1 (2d) to 


The outermost 


eee 


of statutes construed and alphabetical and 
numerical tables of South western cases 
published in vols. 173 and Arkansas re- 
ports, 1 v. St. Paul, West publishing co., 
1928. 28-23968 
Staples, Zenas Carleton. Factors of eco- 
nomic geography, by .. - and G. Morell 
York. 596 p., illus. Cincinnati, Southwest- 
ern publishing co., 1928. 28-23956 
Strawn, Arthur, Sails & swords; being the 
golden adventurés ‘of Balboa & his in- 
trepid company, freebooters all, dis- 
coverers of the Pacific, 341 p. N. Y., 
Brentano’s, 1928, 28-23977 
Sudlow, Mrs, Elizabeth Williams. Primary 
lans for the smaller Sunday school, by 
Elizabeth Williams Sudlow. 167 p. Phil., 


{ 
February, 1928, to annotated with tables 
‘ 


Union press, 1928, 28-24040 
Swanton, John Reed. Emanuel Swedenborg, 
prophet of the higher evolution, an ex- 
osition of the cosmic theory set forth 
p Emanuel Swedenborg. 130 p. N. Y., The 
ewchurch press, 1928. 28-23987 
Texas. Laws, statutes, etc, 1928 Complete 
Texas statutes, covering the Revised civil 
and criminal statutes 1925, together with 
the statutes of a general nature enacted 
subsequent to 1925 at the regular and 
Seaelal sessions of the 38th, 39th and 
40th legislatures; table of session laws; 
- tables of corresponding articles from Re- 
vised statutes 1879, 1895, and 1911 to 
present compilation, 1,826 p. Kansas City, 
Mo., Vernon law book company, 1928. 
28-23971 
Vartanian, Parounak Hatch. The law of 
automobiles in Georgia. 489 p. Charlottes- 
ville, Va., The Michie co., 1928, 
28-23974 
Wade, Mrs. Mary Hazelton (Blanchard). 
The boy who found out; the story of 
Henri Fabre, by Mary Hazelton Wade; 
illustrated by Mabel Pugh. 215 p., illus, 
N. Y., D. Appleton, 1928, 28-23985 
Washburn, Bradford, jr. Bradford on 
Mount Washington, by Bradford Wash- 
burn; illustrated with thirty-three photo- 
taphs taken by the author, Maurice 
Citlermans and others. 123 p. N. Y., Put- 
nam, 1928. 28-23982 
White, Stewart Edward. Why be a mud 
turtle? 326 p. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran & co., 1928. 28-24037 
Whyburn, Gordon Thomas, Concerning con- 
tinua in the plane by Gordon Thomas 
Whyburn. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
of Texas, 1927. Reprinted from the Trans- 
actions of the American mathematical 
society, vol, 29, no. 2, April, 1927.) p. 
369-400, Menasha, Wis., and N. Y., 1927, 
28-23989 


be placed upon the retired list at Camp 
Holabird, Md. 

Wrnt. Offr. Raleigh M. Woolley, Q. M. C., 
to proceed to his home to await retire- 
ment. 

Capt. Lawrence P. Hickey, Air Corps, as- 
signed to duty at Fort Leavenworth, Kans, 

Col. Walter H. Johnson, Inf., from Presi- 
dio of San Francisco, Calif., to station at 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Capt. Arthur E. Danielson, Q. M. C., from 
Pucaestens, Pa., to Camp Holabird, Md. 

Capt. Macey L. Dill, Inf., from Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex., to station at Mobile, Ala. 

Capt. Herbert R. Roberts, Inf., from Fort 
pesennes, Ariz., to station at Knoxville, 

enn. 

Lieut. Col. Leonard W. Prunty, Cav., to 
proceed to his home and awalt retirement. 

First Lieut. Harold L. Clark, Air Corps, 
from Kelly Field, Tex., to Chief of Air 
Corps for duty. 


28-24089 | 


Angus, Frances Ramsay, ed, French poetry; 
an anthology, 1100-1925, 248 p, N, TZ 
Scribner, 192 28-24116- 
Balzac, Honore ‘de. Balzac and Souverain; 
an unpublished correspondence, edited by 
‘Walter Scott Hastings. 90 p., illus, Gar- 
den City, N. ¥., Doubleday, Page &-co., 
1927, 28-24119 
Blanton, Annie Webb, Advanced English 
grammar, 502 p, Dallas, Tex., The South- 
ern publishing co., 1928. * 28-24121 
Chesser, Mrs. Elizabeth Macfarlane (Sloan). 
Youth, a book for two generations, by 
. « » With an introduction by Angelo 
Patri. 112 p. N. Y., Dutton, 1928. 
28-23962 
Cromwell, Otelia. . ... Thomas Heywood; 
a study in the Elizabethan drama of 
everyday life, by ... (Yale studies in 
English. Ixxvili. Thesis (Ph, D.)—Yale: 
university.) 234 p. New Haven, Yale uni- 
versity press, 1928, 28-24052 
Foley, Louis, Beneath the crust of words. 
158 p. Columbus, The Ohio state uni- 
versity press, 1928, 28-24123 
Gould, Wallace, Aphrodite and other poems. 
128 p. N. Y., The Macaulay co., 1928. 
28-24050 
Martin Johnson, lion hun- 
Y., Putnam, 1928, 
28-24041 
Hebard, Grace Raymond, Civics, state, na- 
tional and community, for use in Wye- 
ming public schools. 2d ed. 201 p. San 
Francisco, C. F. Weber and co., 1928, 


28-23961 
Hills, Elijah Clarence. . « » A Spanish 
grammer for colleges, by ».. and J.-D. 
M. Ford. (Heath’s modern language se- 
ries.) 330 p. Boston, Heath, 1928. 
28-24122 
Hispanic society of America, Hispano- 
Moresque marble basin in the collection 
of the Hispanic society of America. (His- 
panic notes & monographs; essays, stud- 
ies, and brief biographies issued by the 
Hispanic society of America.) 11 p., illus. 
N. Y., Printed by order of the trustees, 
1928. 28-24150 
Hispanic society of America. Pareja in the 
collection of the Hispanic society of 
America: Don Martin de Leyva (attrib- 
uted); Don Alonso Mora y Villalta (at- 
tributed). (Hispanic notes -— mono- 
graphs; essays, studies, and brief biog- 
raphies issued by the Hispanic society of 
America.) 12 p., illus. N. Y., Printed by 
order of the trustees, 1928, 28-24149 
Johnson, Thomas M. Without censor; new 
light on our greatest world war battles. 
411 p., illus, Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill 
co., 1928, 28-24042 
Josephson, Matthew. Zola and his time; 
the history of his martial career in let- 
ters;. with an account of his circle of 
friends, his remarkable enemies, cyclo- 
pean labors, public compaigns, trials, and 
ultimate glorification. 658 p., illus. N. Y., 
The Macaulay co., 1928. 28-24120 
La_Drevetiere, Louis Francois, sieur de 
YIsle. .. . Arlequin Sauvage; comedic 
en trois actes, edited with introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary by Nolan A, Good- 
year. (The Century modern language 
series.) 121 p. N. Y., Century, 1928. 
28-24117 
Muller, Helen Marie, comp. « « « Install- 
ment buying. (The reference shelf, vol. 
v, no, 8.) 120 p. N. ¥., H. W. Wilson co., 
1928. 28-26709 
Pennell, Mrs. Elizabeth (Robins). The art 
of Whistler, by ... with Joseph Pennell 
with thirty-two reproductions in the 
aquatone process. (The Modern library 
of the world’s best books.) 201 p. N. Y., 
The Modern library, 1928.  28-24146 
Poggio-Bracciolini. . ,°. The facetiae of 
oggie and other medieval story-tellers,” 
translated by Edward Storer, with an in- 
troduction and notes. (Broadway transla- 
tions.) 172 p. N. Y., Dutton, 1928. 
28-24145 
Rabelais, Francois. Gargantua and Panta- 
gruel, by ... edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by Donald Douglas. (The Modern 
library of the world’s best books.) 543 P 
N. Y., Modern library, 1928. 28-24051 
Radziwill, Ekaterina (Reewuska) kniagina. 
The intimate life of the last tzarina. 325 
p. N. Y., L. MacVeagh, 1928. 28-24047 
Smart, Bertha Buffington. Circus fun, for 
first and second year pupils, by Bertha 
Buffington Smart, Theresa Weimer, R. G. 
Jones, Revised by Alice Hanthorn, illus- 
trated by Vera Stone Norman. 122 p., 
illus. Chicago, Sanborn, 1928,  28-24118 
Wallace, Schuyler Crawford. State adminis- 
trative supervision over cities in the 
United States. (Studies in history, eco- 
nomics, and public law, ed. by the Faculty 
of political science of Columbia univer- 
sity, no. 304, Published also as thesis 
(Ph. D.) Columbia university, 1928.) 288 
p. N. Y., Columbia university press, 1928. 
28-240438 


White, John Roberts. Bullets and bolos; 
fifteen years in the Philippine Islands, 
illustrated with phetographs and map. 348 
p. N. Y,, Century, 1928, 28-24044- 

Wilstach, Paul. An Italian holiday. 382 p. 
Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill co., 1928. 

28-24046 


Green, Pushegh. 
ter. 266 p. N. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documenta, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers as given. 

American Documented Seagoing Merchant 
Ships of 500 Gross Tons and Over, Oc- 
tober 1, 1928. Serial No. 131, Bureau of 
Navigation, Department of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. (19-26597) 
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Crop Reduction 


Advised to Solve 
Farm Problem 


Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture Recommends 
Lower Taxes and Im- 
proved Marketing. 


[Continued from Page 1.] ! 
Government which would be helpful to 
the agriculture of America. No legis- 
lation which could have been enacted 
or will be enacted is ever going to be 
perfect, and it will be necessary to make 
amendments from time to time. 

I feel certain that,our farm organi- 
zations, and p..rticularly the Grange, will 
accept a bill which will meet with the 
approval of the Congress and the Pres- 
ident. Perhaps such a bill will not be 
perfect, but it will be one which will 
enable us .to get started on the right 
track toward Federal farm aid. 

No one piece of legislation will suffice, 
and all the legislation that present: or 
future Congresses may enact will not| 
alone make all the farmers or any con- 
siderable number of them prosperous. 
The success of any individual in any} 
business or profession depends to a very | 
great extent upon his or her own efforts, | 
and this‘is as it should be. 
| 


Remedies Are Sugfested. 

My prescription for farm relief is com- | 
posed of several ingredients. I shall not 
take your time to elaborate on the in- 
gredients which make up this relief 
medicine, but shall enumerate them with- | 
out comment: ; | 

1. Cease opening new lands for the 
time being for agricultural purposes, | 
either by taking water off, or putting | 
it on, or in any other way. | 

2. Encourage, through Federal appro- | 
priations, further agricultural research. j 

3. Discourage corporation farming on! 
a large scale, and encourage the es-| 
tablishing of farms which will be of the 
proper size to operate most meitnentally'| 
and still maintain the independence of j 
the farmer and also maintain the farm; 
community spirit. | 

Seeks New Uses For Products. | 

4. Find new uses for agricultural prod- 
ucts. | 
5. Discover, if possible, uses for oon 

| 
| 














of the agricultural by-products which are 
now wasted. 

6. Give more study to the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers and other soil appli- 
cations. ' 

7. Give more attention to the eure 
and prevention of diseases among live- | ]| 
stock and plants. | 

8. Furnish better quarantine service 
to prevent introduction from foreign! 
countries of diseased or infected plants | 
and animals. | 

9. Give much more attention to a 
study of farm machinery. : 

_10. The Federal Government should! 
give all the help possible ‘in solving the 
farmers’ marketing problems—not with | 





pay more for his food, but rather with 
the idea of helping the farmer get a 
larger portion of the consumers’ dollar | 
than he is now receiving. i 

Urges Economy in . roduction. \ 

11. Assist in teaching the farmer to! 
produce not more products, but to pro- | 
duce more economically. The Govern-- 
ment should preserve the American mar- | 
ket for the American farmer. This can! 
be done in only one way—by a high | 
tariff. 

12. Adjust taxes. The farmer is now 
paying more than his share of taxes, | 
and this adjustment can only be made 
with the help of the urban citizens. 

13. Marginal or submarginal lands 










| cooperage industry,’ Mr. 
| said: 

“Consideration of the general problem 
of how best to pack, handle, transport, 
and distribute commodities after manu- 
facture 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 





New grain elevator built at Port 


Canadian Pool. 
Arthur by Page 1, Col. 6 


Summary of holdings of foods in cold 


storage. Page 4, Col. 2 
Efficient organiaztion poe to be re 
ired by cooperative marketing groups, 

quired by Page 1, Col. 2 


Weekly Index of Business. 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” 
ing-Finance” headings. 


Agriculture 


Increase in debts of German agri- 
culture ascribed to extensive giving of 
mortgages to consolidate personal 


debts. 
Page 7, Col. 3 


Assistant: Secretary of Agriculture 
recommends restriction of crops and 
other measures to solve farm problem. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Weekly. weather bulletin shows condi- 


tions favorable to agriculture. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Banking-Finance 


South Africa to float loan for con- i 
version purposes in domestic money ; 


market. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Inland . Waterways Corporation re- 
turns net income of $244,425 for first 


nine months of 1928. Pane 7, Col. 3 Court Decisions 


Danish banks rehabilitated and pro- District Court for the Western Dis. 
vided with new capital by private firms. | trict of Missouri upholds right to serve 
: Page 7, Col. 2] summons on agency clerk of foreign 
Australia to permit overseas banks to} corporation. (Griffin v. Seaboard Air 
operate on open accounts. ; Line Railway Company.) 





and “Bank- 





Page 4 
Congress 


Clerk of House compiles tentative 
list of standing and select Comnittee 
of House for Second session of the 70th 


Congress. Page 1, Col. 7 
Representative Wood predicts in. 
crease in appropriations at next session 


of Congress. Page 1, Col. 3 
Cotton 
Cotton consumption in October larger 
rear. 
than last ye Page 6, Col. 1 








Page 1, Col. 5} Page 8, Col. 4 

Daily statement of the United States | See Special Index and Law Digest 
Treasury. _| on Page 8. , ? 

Page 7 See Special Index and Digest of Tax 





Department of Commerce reviews Tre- | Decisions on Page 5. 
cent financial developments in cars 

Page 7, Col. 18 

New York. Custon 


Foreign exchange rates at Page 7} Reappraisem ent rulings of United 

See under “Railroads” heading. | States Customs Court fix import values 

° ° for various articles. p is teas 
Books-Publications age 4, Col 





The United States Cunt ot rier 
Bureau of Navigation issues list of | Appeals is 7% 7ecess until December 3. | 


American documented seagoing over, | Electrical Industry | 


chant ships of 500 gross tons and over. 
Shipments of mining and industrial 


Page 9, Col. 7 
New books received by the Library ' electric locomotives increased in third| 
quarter of 1928. 





of Congress. 
Page 9 
Government Books and Publications. 


Page 9, Col. 7 | Foodstu#¥s 
Claims | Summary of holdings of foods in cold | 


The Court of Claims of the United | a Page 4, Col. 2) 
States is in recess until November 20. | ‘ ‘ | 
C Trad | Foreign Affairs | 

omimerce-i rade Increase in debts of German. agri- 


Movements of American and Cana-' culture ascribed to extensive @iving of 
dian grains ‘and flour reviewed for! mortgages to consolidate person | 
week ending November 10. ; debts. | 

Page 4, Col. 4 | 


Page 2, Col. 3 


Page 7: Col. 3 
i i stanti <perienc unprece- 
Constantinople experienced unprece- | Constantinople experience unprece 
dented number of business failures in| dented number of — failures in 
first six months of 1928. | first six months of 1928. e ji 
Page 7, Col. 5 of ae 7, Col. 5 

Tower of 12,000 teacups is raised | President of Nicaragua thanks Amer- 
at Leipzig’ fair to stimulate interest | ica for its aid in restoring peace and 
in porcelain industry. . supervising election. 


2. Gol, & 

Page 2, Col. 3 Page > Col. 5 

Production of Portland cement for Department of State —— that 

10 months of 1928 exceeds correspond- | Paraguay has adhered to treaty to re- 
ing total for 1927. nounce war. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Latest returns on Nicaraguan elec, 
tion show Liberal party majority of 
19,471 and no instances of disorder, | 

Page 2, Col. 4 


Page 3, Col. 7 

Shipments of mining and industrial | 

electric locomotives increased in third 
quarter of 1928, 





Page 2, Col. 3 














Braithwaite 





Secretary General of 
Conference Is Named: 








Cord Meyer, of New York, has bial 


engaging the attention of appointed Secretary General of the In-' 


is 





upon which people may now be living,; many industries. The question of con-|+¢, American Conference on Arbitration; 


endeavoring to eke out an existence,|tainers is an important one, and the so- 
might be nurchased by the Federal Gov-| lution of existing problems of diversified 


| and Conciliation to be held in Washing- 
ton beginning December 10, it Was an- 


‘ 


ernment and put into forests, or used| sizes, dimensions and capacities would, | nounced at the Department of State on; 


for grazing, or left idle until additional | in the opinion of many, benefit not only 
land is needed to provide food for ourj the industry immediately concerned, but 

| the carriers and all users of the com- 
Relieve forest lands and cut- | modity as well. 

“In modern practice the packing of a 
product can scarcely be considered as 1 
a separate from its manufacture. The en-'!on December 10, is announced by the! M. oi 
owner begins to harvest his timber, at| gineering principles applied to the pro-! State Department. 
which time a proper tax may be col-! duction of the commodity are just as! 
necessary to the development of proper 
shipping containers, yet 
products are ihe result of diligently ap- 
plied engineering principles have given , Army. 
little consideration to this fact. ) i i a‘ 

“Alert manufacturers, however, are |ter examination in 1920 appoitned Sec-|sin to Peiping. This road has been re- 
. : giving more and more attention to ship- | retary of Embassy of Class IV, assigned 
: Not all our ills can be cured! ping containers. Careful study has con- ; to Havana. 
by legislation, but legislatiot of the | vinced many that savings can be effected 
Ib With the coun-! j:, efficient 7 
try looking to the farmer for food, with| manufactur 
the business of the country depending ! sh 


people. 

14, 
over lands, from which no revenue is! 
derived, from taxation, or place a very} 
nominal tax on such land until the | 


lected. > 

15. Increase internal water trans- 

portation facilities, thereby reducing the 
cost of marketing farm products. 
Solution Is Only Partial. 

_I do not mean to say that my medi- 

cine will entirely cure the ills of agri- 

culture. 





right type will help us. 


on him for general and continued pros. | 
perity, and with the farmer assured of | 
the assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment in striving to improve his economic 
status, we cannot doubt the future of 
agriculture. 
come when the farmer can hold the 
throttle gf his own affairs, and travel 
into the future with the confidence that 
rural America is destined for better 
and happier times. 








to you I hope you will enjoy your stay 
in Washington. Everybody enjoys the 
National Capital. But I do hope that 
you will have an enjoyable session of the 
National Grange and that your-zelibera- 
tions will be such that, when you close 





various States and homes ar 
fied with your labors, 
whom you represent will say; 
done, good and faithful servants.” 
I wish you all happiness and success. 


Coopers May Adopt 
Simplified Practice 





Industry Told of Savings That 
Could Thus Ensue. 


[Contins--d from Page 6.] 
are as follows:. For paving brick, 
$1,000,000; sheet steel, $2,400,000; steel 
reinforcing bars, $4,500,006; warehouse 





000; jnvoice forms, 
lumber, $200,000,000. 
Dealing with simplification 


$15,000,000; and 


owing profits by 
costs while not able to reduce production 
costs, 


d “To give one example of the several 
The time must, and will,} simplifications of this type, a ent 
conference of those interested in the pro-! VI July 1, 1924. ; 
duction and use of box board convened | Service Officer im 1924; appointed Secre- 
in 1925 at the Department of Commerce | tary of the American delegation to the 
to discuss a simplification program for | Sixth International Conference of Ameri- 
i ; that industry. A'simplified practice rec- 
It is not worth while for me to say | ommendation was unanimously adopted ! 
reducing the list of thickness from 244 
to 60. It was estimated at the time that 
this recommendation would mean a sav- 
ing of about $5,000,000 a year to all con- 
cerned. : 
C “Conferences 
your meeting, you can return to your | sitilar to this one, have been worked out ; P! 
id be'satis-|for salt packages, preserve jars, jelly ; dicate that the 
and the. patrons | glasses, 
“Well and machine bolts, insecticide and fungi- 
j cides, cut tacks and small nails, ete. 
‘““A simplified practice recommenda- 
‘tion is of doubtful value unless its ex- 
istence and purpose are generally known, 
and being known, are used. By the pro- 
cesses Of periodic re-survey and revi- 
sion, it is possible to not only keep the 
respective recommendations thoroughly 
abreast of changing conditions, but also 
to measure the degree of adherence that 
is. being -accorded them. 

“For example, 19 of the effective sim- 
plifications which have been so measured 
ow an average adherence of 79 per 
cent. 
higher than 90 per cent adherence, while 

forms, $5,000,000; range. boilers, $5,500,- | one goes as high as 99 per oan” ' 

“Only the surface has been scritched. 

. There are still more than a thousand 
in the) opportunities for simplified practice.” 


! November 14. The announcement in full | 
text follows: 

The appointment of Cord Meyer as | 
Secretary General of the Inter-American | 
Conference on Arbitration and Concilia- ; 
| tion, which will convene in Washington 





Mr. Meyer Was born in New York City | 
' in 1893, graduated from Yale in 1917 and 
during the World War was for two years | 

in the Air Service in the United States | 
He served as assistant in the 
and was af- 


many whose 


j Department of State in 1920 


He was detailed for duty in connection | 
acking as well as in efficient | with the nce a 
gz, oo some concerns are;can Affairs, Washington, | November, | 
reducing packing | 1922; detailed as Assistant Secretary of 
| the United States delegation to the Fifth 
International Conference of American 
States at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; as-| 
' signed to Stockholm June 22, 1923; ap- 
pointed Secretary of Class III January 
23, 1924; Foreign Service Officer of Class 
(Retired as Foreign 





Simplification of Box Board. 





can States, Havana, 1928.) 





| tron and Steel Production | 


| Maintained in Luxemburg} 
1 


and recommendations 





: sane is matetalzing | 
y é i Sa ‘the output level of last year, the Vice 
eaten Se Seenee | Consul . Luxemburg, James E. Parks, 
' says ina report made public by the De- 
! partment of Commerce November 14, 
The report follows in full text: 

Production of pig iro. in Luxemburg 
'for the entire year 1927 amounted to 
| 2,723,356 metric tons against a total of 

| 2,070,162 tons for the firt nine months 
of 1928, with raw steel output at 
1,918,169 tons for 9 months of 1928, 
| against 2,458,439 tons during the year; 
} 1927, 

A comparison of these performances 
reveals an average monthly production: 
of 230,018 tons of pig iron in 1928! 
against 226,926 tons in 1927; the 1923! 
figure for steel being 213,130 tons 
against 204,870 tons for 1927. 

Up to Septernber 30 of this year the 
extraction of iron ore had aggregated 
5,202,000 metric tons against 5,512,000 
tons jn the sanse period of 1927, 








Several of these programs run 





$$ 





Cord Meter of New York is appointed 
ecretary General of Inter-American 
tonference on Arbitration and Concila- 
ion, 
Page 10, Col. 3 

Nuevo Saredo, Mexico, opens gar- 
ment factory. 
Page 10, Col. 5 

South Africa to float loan for con- 
version purposes in domestic money 
market, 
Page 7, Col. 1 

Funded debt of province of Quebec, 
Canada, $58,827,532. 
Page 7, Col. 4 

Czechoslovakia offers potential mar- 
ket for modern American machinery. 
Page 9, Col. 1 

Lithuanian treaties of arbitration 
and conciliation signed. 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Gov't Personnel. 


Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3 


Gov't Topical Survey 


The Steamboat Inspection Service, 
article by Dickerson N. Hoover, Super- 
vising Inspector General of Steamboat 
Service, 

Page 9 

ao 9 
Highways 
Chinese highway renamed in honor 


of America on 153rd anniversary of 
Marine Corps. 


Inland Waterways 


Inland Waterways Corporation re- 
turns net income of $244,425 for first 
nine months of 1928. 

Page 7, Col. 3 

Inspection planned of flood control 
work on the Mississippi River. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Iron and Steel 


European steel entente reduces pen- 
alties for production in excess of na- 
tional quotas. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Luxenburg mountain iron and steel 
production on higher level than last 
year. 

Page 10, Col. 3 

Blast furnace operations resumed in 

Switzerland. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


National Defense 


Continued cooperation of Quarter- 
master Reserve Officers of Army in 
waste elimination through simplifi- 
cation and standardization urged by As- 
sistant Director of Bureau of Standards. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Meeting held by jury named to select 
Seep eve tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
ler. 
Pag 3, Col. 1 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 
Page 9 


Col. Edgar A. Kreger named as 
Judge Advocate General of the Army. 


2 Page 2, Col. 3 
Oil 


Geological Survey and Bureau of 
Mines endorse applications of oil com- 


Marine Corps Anniversary 
Is Celebrated in China 


The 153rd birthday of the Marine} 


Corps was observed by the Third Marine 
Brigade in China on November 10 with 
the opening of the new Sino Dass Ameri- 
can Highway, a road from Tientsin to 
Peiping, according to word received bv 
the Department of the Navy from Brig. 
Gen. Smedley D. Butler, in command of 
the Chinese Expeditionary Force. The 
statement by the Department follows 
in full text: 

Brig. Gen. Smedley D. Butler, U. S. 
L commanding the Third Brigade 
of Marines in China has sent the follow- 
ing message to the Department: 

“November 10, our 153rd_ birthday 
Will be celebrated in Tientsin (China), 
by the Third Brigade in participating 
In the opening of the new Sino Dass 
American Highway, a road from Tient- 


built by the Chinese troops with the as- | 
sistance of the men of the Third Brigade | 


Marines and on November 10 a monu- 


named by the Chinese authorities after 
our nation, 





Clerk of House Issues 
Corrected Committee List 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


rank, Representative Benjamin M. 
Golder (Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Representative Addison T, Smith 


on this list for the new Congress as 
chairman of both the House Committee 
on Public Lands and the House Commit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation. He 
has been chairman of the Public Lands 
Committee for several Congresses and 


EIS 

Statistics covering the production of| Was second member of the House Com- | - 
pig iron and raw steel in Luxemburg in-| mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation | 2vomatic spirits 
; teaspoonful in water every hour, and al 
of The Dalles, : half cupful of very strong coffee every; 


when the latter’s chairman, Representa- 
tive Sinnott ‘(Rep.), 
Oree., left Congress, in the closing days 
of the last session, to become an As- 
Soclate Justice of the United States 
Court of Claims. 

Next in rank on the Irrigation Com- 
mittee is Representative Elmer . 
Leatherwood (Rep.), of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, while next in rank on the Public 
Lands Committee is Representative Don 
B. Colton (Rep.), of Vernal, Utah. Mr. 
Smith so far has not made public his 
decision on which committee he will con- 
tinue chairman. 


" 
There are numerous changes in the | 


personnel of the committees. 
changes in the 
of Representative. Finis J. Garrett 
feated for election to the Senate. Rep- 
resentative Burton (Rep.), of Cleveland, 
Ohio, also leaves the committee to be- 


come United States Senator from Ohio. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Page 10, Col. 4 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








panies for radio allocation for use in 
locating oil. 


Acting Director of Bureau of Mines 
files statement with Federal Radio 
Commission recommending allocation 
of radio channels for oil prospecting. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Bureau of Mines views operation in 
Seminole oil field for recovery of oil 
by gas-lift method. 





Page 6, Col. 2 


Patents 


District Court for District of New 
Jersey rules that patent marks on prod- 
uct and notice of infringement pro-, 
vided for in statute are not required 
in case of process patents. 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Commissioner of Patents reverses 
Examiner in dismissal of opposition to 
use of “I G A” on goods. (Neighbor 
Products Company v. Oostburg Can- 
ning Company.) | 
Page 8, Col. 6 

Commissioner of Patents orders 
f™Mal action at earliest possible date on 
patent applications. 

Page 8, Col. 3 

See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Posial Service 


Post Office Department announces 
that air mail service will be extended 
to-include Miami, effective December 1. ; 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Sunken steamer S. S. Vestris carried 

1,097 sacks of mail. 





Page 3, Col. 1 
Procedure outlined for public co- 
operation in delivery of business mail.| 


Page 3, Col. 5 

e ! 

Public Lands 

Department of Interior announces} 

opening to entry of 87,000 acres of land! 
in Western States. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Public Utilities 


Alaskan cable system shows traffic; 
gain. | 
Page 1, Col. 5 

See under “Shipping” and “Rail-' 
roads” headings. 


Radio 


Chicago broadcasting stations WENR | 
and WLS both request Radio Commis- 
sion for permission to use full time on 
870-kilocyele channel; WCBD, Zion, 
asks for right to return to 870-kilocycle 
channel, 





Page 3, Col. 1 

Geological Survey and Bureau of 

Mines endorse applications of oil com- 

panies for radio allocation for use in 
locating oil. 

Page 1, Col. 2} 

Acting Director of Bureau of Mines} 

files statement with Federal Radio 

Commission recommending allocation 

of radio channels for oil prospecting. ; 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
holds that divisions from joint rates} 
accorded Minneapolis, Anoka & Cuyuna/| 
Range Railroad are not unreasonable. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


' Method of Treating 


To Wash Out Poison. 





| Medical aid is sometimes not readily 
| available for persons bitten by snakes. 
| The method mentioned below is to be 
| used until a physician can be reached. 
| The present generally accepted treatment 


| as being the best method for the bites 


of poisonous snakes of the United States 
is described below. 

This method of treatment is based on 
| the fact that the poison is not immedi- 
ately absorbed and remains for, a time 
in the tissues surrounding the ‘location 
| of the bite. The treatment is, therefore, 


Conference on Central Ameri-|ment will be unveiled and the road re-| directed toward the mechanical removal 


| of the poison. 


yoison. A cross-cut incision % x % 
I 


Snake Bite Outlined 


Incision Advised to Allow Blood; 


First-aid methods of treatment of! 
| bites of poisonous snakes, to be used! 
until a physcian can be reached, are de- 
| seribed by the Public Health Service in 
a statement made public November 14. 
| The full text of the statement follows: | 


A tourniquet should be applied above} an increase of 5,040 tons over the pre- 
the bite to increase the congestion from!ceding week, which had witnessed the 
the veins and assist in washing out the removal 


as en 





Shippers and growers support pro- 
posed express service for strawberries 


Page 1, Col, 6 
British railway tests fabric-covered 
coaches. 


Page 1, Col. 2|from Florida. - 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Rate decisions handed down by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page -6, Col. 5 
Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Rubber 


‘ 
United States rubber purchases reach 


new high level. 
, Page 10, Col, 6 


Shipping 
Bureau of Navigation issues list of 
American documented seagoing mer- 
chant ships of 500 gross tons and over. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Three rate conference agreements for 
cooperative handling of freight are ap- 
proved by Shipping Board. 
Page 10, Col. ¢ 


Simplified Practices 


W. E. Braithwaite, of District of Co- 
lumbia, addresses Associated Cooperage 
Industry of America on subject of “Sim- 
plified Practices.” 


J , : Page 6, Col. 4 
Simplification program for basic pat- 
terns for pocket knives is approved at 


conference. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Social Welfare 
Method of treating snake bite is ex- 


plained. 
Page 10, Col. 5 


Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States is in recess until November 19. 


Taxation 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit disallows deduction of 
bad debts from yearly income of banks, 
(Minnehaha National Bank v. Comnis- 


sioner.) 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, Fourth 
Circuit, disallows deduction from tax 
on life beneficiary of trust estate for 
depletion of corpus of trust. (Cod- 
man v. Miles, Collector.) 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Acquiescences of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue in the Decisions of 
the Board of Tax Appeals. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 


peals. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 5. 


Water Power 


Permit sought to build dam on Rock. 
castle River, Ky. 


Weather 


: Range of temperatures narrow dur- 
ing May-October season. 
; Page 1, Col. 1 





Page 7, Col. 7 






looms of an improved type have been 
installed for the manufacture of moleskin, 


The mill also weaves cotton drill. The 
owners recently opened a garment fac- 
tory, representing an additional invest- 
ment of about $18,000. The concern is 
said to be already doing a good business 
in garments and recently received a con- 
|tract for 400 uniforms from the city of 
Nuevo Laredo. | 


\Purchases of Rubber | 
Reach Highest Level 


Malaya and Ceylon Lead in Vol- 
| ume of Shipments. 


Rubber invoiced to the United States| 
in the week ended November 10 totaled: 
14,874 long tons, which exceed the for- 
| mer high record of the preceding week 
by 3,124 tons, the Department of Com- 
merce stated November 14. 





tons, the highest volume in history, and; 





of the 


Act. The previous high record for Brit- 


inch should be made with a sharp knife|ish Malaya was 7,167 tons for the week 
; over each fang mark or preferably to ended October 9, 1926. 


connect the two fang punctures. 


| half hour. 


| Best results are 
| treatment. 

Suction may be applied by 
! or by the use of a rubber bulb t 
j is. attached a small funnel. 


of ammonia, 


two hours. 


| ment of rattlesnake bites. 


5 enenies out whether antivenin 
or not. 





Garment Factory Opened 


A cotton mill in Nuevo Laredo 





vember 14, 
The report fotlows in full text: 


Since the mill closed, 18 automatic 


‘ 


Suc- 
| tion should be applied for at least one- d b 
If this is thoroughly done|rubber restriction law, 
| within an hour from the time a person| tons. 

is bitten, very little additional treatment 
(Rep.), of Twin Falls, Idaho, appears | May be necessary ; however, a physician 
i ' should be consulted as soon as_ possible, | 48 
obtained by prompt 


the mouth| against 3,402 tons, and London and Liv- the agricultural teacher can be of sery- 
o which|erpool, 319 against 1,139 tons. 


In Nuevo Laredo, Mexico 


tory affected by removal of the British 


for the preceding week, were reported 
follows: British Malaya, 11,137 
against 6,097 tons; Ceylon, 1,257 against 
1,121 tons; Netherland East Indies, 2,161 





Instead of whisky it is better to sve Ship Agreements 


one-haif , 


On Rates Approved 


‘ — 
: There is available in the market a; ; s 
! serum (antivenin) for use in the treat.! LWo Entered Into by Porto Rico 


The Ildcal 
treatment as outlined above should be 
is used; 


Steamship Line. 





Three rate conference agreements for 
the cooperative handling of freight filed 
in accordance with the terms of the Ship- 
ping Act, have just been approved by 
the United States Shipping Board, The 
full text of the board’s statement follows: 

The following agreements filed in ac- 
,|cordance with Seetion 15 of the Shipping 


Mexico, which has been ¢losed since early|Act have been approved by the Board: 
One of the | in January of this year, plans to reopen! i d. 
House is the retirement | as a garment factory this month, accord-jwith White Star Line: Through billing| cific ports of United States, and appor- 
, ing to a report from Vice Consul at 
; (Dem.) of Dresden, Tenn., who was de- | Nuevo Laredo, S. El Aguirre, made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce No- 


The New York & Porto Rico S. §, Co. 


arrangement in respect to traffic between 
Porto Rico and Liverpool, Manchester, 
Southampton and Havre at through rates 
based upon direct line rates and _appor- 
tioned three-sevenths to the trans-Atlan- 
tic line -and four-sevenths to the Porto 





Stevenson Restriction! 


Invoices from Ceylon, the other terri-} - 


amounted to 1,257 ae 
| sociation, 


The invoices, with comparative figures} . 














Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after -March 4, at the conclusion of 
each volume. 


This cumulates | the 52 
Weekly Indexes, 


-PRICE.5 CENTS 











PER. 
COPY 


Marketing Groups 
Said to Require 
Efficient Plan 


Surveys of Organization De- 
clared to Enable Under- 
standing Among 
Members. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
laws providing for the. incorporation: of 
cooperative associations have been passed 
in all-.but two States. 

8. Do the articles of incorporation 
state correctly and completely the pur- 
poses and powers of the association? 
The purposes and powers of the asso- 
ciation are described and limited by the 
law under which it is incorporated and 
its articles of incorporation. It is es- 
sential, therefore, that the articles of 
incorporation should completely describe 
the activities which it’ is proposed the 
association shall conduct. At the same’ 
time, it is a mistake to describe the 
detailed operations of the association in 
the articles of incorporation, or to im- 
pose unnecessary restrictions on the 
membéfFs or directors. 

Plan for By-Laws, 

4. Do the by-laws provide a workable 
plan for carrying on the business of the 
association? The by-laws should pro- 
vide for methods of electing directox 
and officers; when and how often mee 
ings of members and directors shall be 
held, and should outline the duties of 
directors and officers, and, in fact, all 
plans and policies of the association 
which are not left to the board of di- 
rectors. ‘ 

The cooperative features of the asso- 
ciation presumably are safeguarded by 
the law under which: the association is 
incorporated, its articles of ineorpora- 
tion ‘and: by-laws.. Two. principles are 
so fundamental, however, that they will 
be considered separately. 

(a) Is provision made for control of 
the association by its members? This 
has been dohe in all successful associ- 
ations. There may, however,'be condi- 
tions under which control of. the asso- 
ciation passes out of the -hands of the 
members, and the cooperative nature of 
the enterprise is destroyed. 

Restriction of Ownership. 

Danger of the:members losing control 
of the association is present in capital 
stock organizations where share voting 
is permitted, unless provision is made 
to keep stock ownership proportional to 
patronage, and the ownership of stock 
by nonmembers ‘is restricted. + 

(b) Is provision made for the distribu- 
tion of earnings on the basis of patron- 
age? An organization can: hardly be 
classed as cooperative, if the greater part 
of its earnings are paid out as dividends 
on capital stock.. The practice of paying 
large stock dividends creates a conflict 
of interest within the association. 

5. Is_ the association organized and 
operated so as to comply with the pro- 
visions of the Capper-Volstead Act? 
State laws generally have exempted co- 
operative associations from ‘the provi- 
sions of State antitrust laws. The Capper- 
Volstead Act, which was passed by Con- 
gress early in 1922, provides that farm- 
ars may act together in associations “in 
collecttively processing, preparing for 
market, handling, and marketing in in- 
terstate and foreign “commerce such 
products of persons so engaged,” and 
states the requirements. which such as- 
sociations must meet in order to be con- 
sidered cooperative under the act. Al- 
though an association which does not 
comply with these provisions may not 
be in danger of prosecution, still as a 
matter of precaution the organization 
and operation of: a cooperative associ 
tion should be in harmony with t 
Capper-Volstead Act. 

6.-Is the business structure of the as- 
sociation adapted to the product which 
it handles and the conditions under which 
its operates? Successful associations are 
not necessarily uniform in structure. 
Some are formed with local associations 
which grade and pack the product; 
others are centralized organizations. 
Some operate warehouses. and plants, 
while others: function solely as sales 
agencies. The structure of the associa- 
tion should be analyzed with regard to 
the .work it has to do, the class of cus- 
tomers to which it sells, and the needs of 
its members, | 

7. Is the association set up so as to 
perform those services for’ which there 
is the greatest need? The general plan 
of organization ‘should’ provide for a 


British Malaya invoices covered 11,137; Proper division of functions, and place 


the greatest emphasis on the most im- 


j portant services. The greatest need of 
| the cotton growers, 


for. example, is 
proper classing and. selling of their cot- 
ton. In a cooperative creamery organiza- 
tion, on the other hand, production of a 
high-grade product is equally as impor- 
tant as the development. of efficient sell- 
ing. There should be a balance between 
the various activities of .a. successful as- 


In general a loose plan of organization 
is an indication of loose and careless 
business methods. Members, should de- 
mand that their association prepare and 
follow a sound plan of -organization, and 


ice to the community by pointing ot 
where and how local associations can be 
improved in this respect. 








| Rico Line, the latter absofbing cost of 
| transfer at New York. ye 
: ‘The New York:& Porto Rico Steam- 
;ship Co. with Cunard Eteam ‘Ship Co. 
Ltd.: Arrangement: covering through 
meee om Porto Rico hr ae 
erpool, London, Southamp' nd Gibral- 
!tar; the through ie tt haved upon 
direct line rates and apportioned three- 
sevenths to Cunard and four-sevenths to 
Porto Rico Line, the latter ‘absorbing 
transhipment cost at’ New York, 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co, 
with New ‘York-& Cuba Mail §..S, Co.: 
Arrangement providing for movement of 
shinments of sisal 6m through bills of 
lading from Progresso, Mexico, to Pa- 


tioning ‘he through rate, which is based 
upon competitive through. rate, in the 
ratio of three-seventhis to ‘the ‘ inter- 
coastal line and four-sevenths to the New 
York & Cuba Mail,’ which assuihes t 
cost. of- transhipment at NewYork, 


